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NOT POOR JUDGMENT 
Causes Most Credit Losses! 














But—when the loss occurs, the Credit Department takes the 
responsibility— 


and the Credit Manager pays the penalty in lost confidence, lost 
prestige, and sometimes a row with the “boss.” 


Your judgment can be no better than the information on 
which it is based. Don’t accept old, out-of-date, biased, hearsay 
information. 


Don’t depend upon the outsiders appraisal. That makes you a 
clerk—not an executive. Imagine the Sales Manager depending 
on outsiders for his opinions and ideas. 


Get the Accurate, Impartial, Up-to-date FACTS. Then ACT. 
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“lf only we could collect 
what is due us!” 
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Consider your own collection 

problem. When your unem- 
ployed debtor finally obtains a job 
and an income, you don’t want to 
scramble for your share of his pay 
check against the competition of 
harsh inconsiderate creditors. 
There’s too much risk of destroying 
the debtor’s morale and future earn- 
ing power. What can you do? 


The great majority want to pay, 
but a single salary envelope or two 
or three will not go around, if living 
expenses are to be met meanwhile. 
Of course, some of them owe more 
than they can ever pay unless cred- 
itors scale down their bills. 


But for the family that is not 
too deeply involved there is a way 
to pay all old debts. That way, 
as provided by the Household 
Loan Plan, supplies sums of $300 or 
less to families without bankable 


collateral. Past due bills may be 
paid at once and the borrower may 
budget his indebtedness over twenty 
monthly repayments. 


More than 270,000 families took 
advantage of the Household Plan 
last year. A survey shows that more 
than 80% of these used the money 
to pay existing indebtedness! 


The Household Loan Plan oper- 
ates on a retail basis. Business men 
know a retail price must cover oper- 
ating costs and a reasonable profit. 
Efficiencies never can reduce retail 
prices to the level of wholesale prices. 
However, when methods are devised 
which permit renting the use of 
money to families on the signatures 
of husband and wife alone at rates 
lower than the 24% to 3%% a 
month now charged on unpaid bal- 
ances, Household will be found using 
those methods. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSEHOLDS 
a helpful booklet in budgeting the family income, leading to the happiness 
of financial security, is offered without charge to your employees and 
customers. Mail or telephone their names to our nearest office. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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Your Money: 


Is it tied up in your 
old-account ledgers?r 


Every item in your transfer ledgers represents cash which 
should be in your safe, your bank account or in your 


working capital. 


Why continue to “kid” yourself about these items? If they 
owe you they do not trade with you. You perhaps do not 
care to sell some of these accounts again. The others will 


respect your effort to get what is due you. 


It is on these Old Accounts that the Collection- 
Adjustment Bureaus of the National Association of 
Credit Men can be of real service to you. Our 73 
Bureaus, located in the leading commercial cities, are 
daily turning these old accounts into cash for thousands 
of satisfied customers. | 


We shall be glad to send you complete information about 
our Collection-Adjustment Service if you are interested. 


COLLECTION-ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
E. B. Moran, Director 


One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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For many years the United States was a debtor nation. Foreign investments 

in America contributed materially to our expansion and growth. We re- 

\ paid the interest on these investments and liquidated some of the principal 

through our fast growing export business. During the course of the World 
War our position was changed from that of a debtor to a creditor nation. 


A creditor nation, having a favorable balance of trade can, in the final 
analysis, only be paid through the acceptance of goods or services. We have 
been a creditor nation for relatively so short a period of time that this plain, 
homely fact has not penetrated our consciousness completely. We became a 
creditor nation. We retained a debtor nation psychology. Even today we 
do not seem to realize that if we intend to export, we must import. To sell, 
we must buy. Unless we buy from other nations, they will not possess the pur- 
chasing power necessary to take our products. 


Since we are a creditor nation, a new psychology relative to imports must be 
developed. Scientific analysis should guide our selective import program. 
We should not be alarmed if imports exceed exports. Rather, we should face 
the fact that they must do that if we intend that our debt be liquidated. 


The full value of foreign trade to this nation is scarcely realized. Frequently, 
foreign trade is referred to slightingly by pointing out that it accounts for less 
than 10 per cent. of our total business. There is still a lack of realization that 
the 10 per cent. difference in total business frequently spells the difference be- 
tween prosperity and depression. If we analyze this 10 per cent. we will find 
that whole sections of this country have their prosperity and welfare inseparably 
linked to foreign trade. 


Foreign trade is essential to certain sections and beneficial to all. Without 
it there would be wholesale abandonment of farm lands and an unparalleled 
geographical shift of population. And in the conduct of our foreign trade, 
American exporters should send a fair division of our overseas commerce under 
the American flag. It is still true that trade follows the flag. 


Sound business men see the need of a sound, promotional foreign trade pro- 
gram. In matters of credit—and credit is vital to foreign trade—sound credit 
policies must govern. We do not seek to play the role of Santa Claus. Ours 
is a business role, with material benefits in the exchange. A sound foreign 
trade program calls for permanence. To be a “fair-weather” foreign trader is 
a chiseling operation. A long-range view of trade possibilities must be taken. 
We must decide which territories will afford, on the average, a permanent 
outlet. Next, we should become firmly established, make up our minds to hold 
our position, and be as eager to do business when trade is difficult as we have 
in some instances in the past when we could “skim the cream.” 


The potentialities of foreign trade are vast. Nationalism and isolation may 
seem popular at the moment but it would be suicidal to abandon foreign trade. 
The American Indian was an isolationist. His race is a living example of the 
fate awaiting those who adopt the complacent attitude of self-sufficiency. 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 





By HARRY G. GUTHMANN, 


Associate Professor of Finance, 
Northwestern University 
School of Commerce. 


One of the most important results 

of the New Deal for the credit man 

ly is the likelihood that rising. prices 

and improving business conditions 

will result in an insufficiency of working 

capital through a sharp increase in re- 

ceivables and the need for larger in- 
ventories. 

During the past four years prices have 
been falling and even though a business 
were able to sell the same number of 
units or tonnage of goods that it did 
during pre-depression days, a smaller 
dollar investment in inventories was re- 
quired. Similarly, the amount invested 
in customers’ accounts was smaller. 

Thus, where a business had previously 
sold 100,000 units at $10 each, the 
sales volume would have been $1,000,- 
000 per year. With prices cut in half, 
dollar sales would be but $500,000. 
Were the business one which character- 
istically carried receivables amounting to 
a month’s sales on its books, the invest- 


Rising prices vs. 


@ ‘Improving business will create a working 
capital problem for many lines of business 


unless terms of 


sale are 


sO generous as to 


allow sufficient time for sale of merchandise 
and collection of proceeds.” 


ment in that asset would fall from 
$83,300 to $41,200. The investment 
in inventory would decline likewise, 
possibly even faster because of the de- 
sire to avoid losses on inventory during 
a time of falling prices. 

It is often difficult to reduce inventory 
as rapidly as sales, however, because of 
the need for maintaining adequate as- 
sortment and a sufficient amount to 
make prompt deliveries. Many busi- 
nesses do not carry adequate stocks in 
depression times feeling it better to lose 
potential but doubtful sales as against 
an almost certain loss on depreciating 
inventory. 

Some corporations have done sufh- 
ciently well during this period of liqui- 
dation so that they are able to show a 
very strong current position. A study 
of some 118 leading industrial corpora- 
tions (made especially for this article) 
reveals that such has been the condition 
for a great many large concerns. While 


WORKING CAPITAL POSITION OF SOME LEADING INDUSTRIALS 
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inventories and receivables were declin- 
ing from the 1929 level, they managed 
to continue a strong cash position. The 
current ratio instead of declining actu- 
ally rose from 4.6 to 6.6, for current 
liabilities shrank 50% while current 
assets fell but 28%. 

It is clear, however, that working 
capital has been drained during this 
period by operating losses, somewhat by 
the payment of unearned interest and 
dividends, and perhaps to some extent 
by the retirement of outstanding se- 
curities. 

But now faced with a reverse situation 
business will have to consider the prob- 
lem of carrying more units and at higher 
prices. The result is likely to be that 
the working capital which was adequate 
during the dark days of depression, will 
not be enough save for those which have 
saved up a very fat nest egg of cash, or 
cash and marketable securities. Un- 
doubtedly the majority of small and 
medium-sized concerns are not so well 
situated as those large units whose con- 
dition is pictured here. The readers of 
this article could probably furnish 
numerous illustrations from their credit 
files. 

Such a situation means that improving 
business will create a working capital 
problem for many lines of business un- 
less the terms of sale are so generous as 
to allow a sufficient period for both the 
sale of the merchandise and the collec- 
tion of the proceeds. Such a credit 
period is unusual. Mercantile credit 
terms are not intended to finance the 
buyer for the whole period of distribu- 
tion and collection. As a result con- 
cerns faced by current conditions tend 
to order amounts commensurate with 
the new needs of business and the new 
price level. Such buyers will find bills 
coming due before they have the where- 
withal coming in to pay. We may find 
the paradoxical situation of collections 
slowing up as business improves if price 
rises are at all rapid. 

Such a situation need not be fatal. 
If the merchandise has not been ovet- 
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working capital 


terms are not in- 


tended to finance the buyer for the whole 


period of distribution and collection.“ 


bought and the receivables are to good 
parties, payment will be forthcoming 
although marked by slower collection. 

Retailers seek and obtain a great 
share of their credit from wholesalers 
in order to carry on. During a period 
of business revival such persons are go- 
ing to need the cooperation of their 
wholesalers if they are to carry on ade- 
quately. This assistance will be forth- 
coming only when the wholesalers 
realize the difference in conditions. 

Under these new conditions the credit 
executive must become a student of 
financial statements for ledger experi- 
ence alone is apt to fall short of reveal- 
ing the whole picture. The latter in- 
formation, which indicates how 
promptly a debtor is paying his bills 
may tell of slowness at a time when the 
debtor may have quite adequate means 
to pay if given a suitable amount of 
time. A statement of condition would 
reveal the facts, especially if the com- 
parative figures for the year before were 
available. 


Such a statement would probably 
show that the dollar increase in current 
assets had been greater than that for 
current debt but that with the increased 
sums tied up in inventory and receiv- 
ables, the accounts payable have grown 
so that they are not being met promptly. 
The current ratio will be lower, just as 
it was in 1929 as compared with 1932 
for the large companies shown here. 

Before commenting on specific items 
that we would examine in the financial 
statement, I might point out that it 
would be well to scrutinize the apparent 
accuracy with which the statements are 
drawn up. Little clues that are a matter 
of common knowledge to the credit men 
are quite worthy of attention. Care 
should be taken to distinguish between 
the statements which are evidently the 
work of a department where there is a 
reasonably good accounting system, one 
where the records are well kept, and 
others. 

Other little clues of this same sort are 
to be found by the careful reader. A well 


kept set of records will usually result in 
a statement which shows care for such 
items as accrued expenses and accrued in- 
come and deferred items, of one sort or 
another. Allowances for depreciation 
will show some care, and the generosity 
with which depreciation is being allowed 
for can be determined by , comparing 
statements in successive periods. 

It seems to me that in ordinary mer- 
cantile credit work, most of the emphasis 


should not be spread around on a great 
variety of relationships or ratios. It would 
be a very easy thing for me to suggest 
that there are a multitude of relationships 
which the intelligent analyst should give 
attention to, but as a practical matter there 
are relatively few relationships which 
have genuine significance, and of these, 
some are almost to be found at a glance, 
requiring very little higher mathematics. 

Let us take, for example, the most com- 
mon relationship of all, the so-called cur- 
rent assets, the cash, the receivables, and 
the inventory, in its relation to the total 
current debt. During the past three 
years this relationship instead of getting 
worse has, in many instances, improved 
surprisingly for concerns which were 
making no profits at all. That seems very 
odd, but it is very simple, if we analyze 
what has been going on. 

During this period prices have been 
falling. Even though a business had been 
selling exactly the same number of units 
that it had during (Cont. on page 31) 





“The fella from the bank says, ‘We can’t lend you no more 
your bills’; and I says, ‘How can I pay my bills if the bank don’t loan me money?’ and he 
says, ‘If you kept bigger balances we might loan you the money’; so I says, ‘If I could do 
that why should I need a loan?’” 


A pithy cartoon by DENYS WORTMAN, from United Feature Syndicate 
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The salesman’s part in’ 
credit and collections 


play in credit and collection work?” 

was the general subject of a sym- 

posium of opinions begun in the 
April issue of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. ‘These opinions, given 
by readers who classify both in the Sales 
and Credit departments of industrial 
and wholesale institutions, have been 
read with deep interest in the field, 
judging from reports received by the 
editorial staff. We are presenting here- 
with additional opinions as a part of 
this important discussion and hope to 
have more expressions for the June 
magazine. 

Starting upon the general thesis that 
modern business conditions have broken 
down the ‘‘wall’” between the sales and 
the credit departments and that the old 
slogan “You Sell "Em; We'll Get the 
Cash,” has been superseded by this 
shibboleth, “Let’s Do Business at a 
Profit,” the editors sought the opinions 
of leading sales and credit executives in 
all parts of the country. It is not neces- 
sary or in place to make comments upon 
these opinions, as they speak out in 
strong language so that every industrial 
and wholesaling official may draw his 
own conclusions. 

Mr. C. G. Fliegner, credit manager 
of the Central Shoe Company of St. 
Louis, begins his contribution to the 
symposium with this remark: “The sales- 
man has a very definite part to play in 
credit work but your question might 
better be, “What part will the salesman 
play in credit work?” 

Continuing, Mr. Fliegner presents his 
views as follows: 

“We want our salesmen to feel that 
they are our field representatives and 
have them carry part of the load at all 
times, whether it be a question of cred- 
its, service, adjustments, or whatnot. 
To this end we are carrying on a con- 
tinual campaign of education. We even 
go so far as to conduct special schools 
-several times a year in merchandising, 
credit work, and auditing, for those who 
look beyond the mere job of peddling. 


To our way of thinking any man who 


oe part should the salesman 
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the 
symposium begun 


Continuing 


in the April issue 


sells without a thought for the credit 
or merchandising angle is only a 
peddler. 

“The most difficult job is training the 
salesmen te think along these lines, but 
where that has been accomplished the 
results more than pay for all the effort. 

“As a matter of routine, when send- 
ing in an order for a new account, we 
ask the salesmen to not only supply the 
usual information such as trade refer- 
ences, but also a “mental picture’’ of the 
entire set-up with regard to location, 
store appearance, apparent merchandis- 
ing ability, evidence of concentrated 
purchases or “‘spread out” buying, stand- 
ing in the community with regard to 
competition, organization, etc. The re- 
sults obtained in this respect from the 
sales organization as a whole are most 
gratifying. 

“We have found that salesmen who 
make these preliminary reports take a 
greater personal interest in the welfare 
of their accounts. They feel a certain 
responsibility in connection with the 
credit and it is not difficult to obtain 
their full cooperation in the matter of 
collections and adjustments. 

“Our weekly house organ devotes 
considerable space to this subject. While 
the process of training and education 
is slow we feel that the results obtained 
thus far prove to any salesman, even 
when considered from his personal 
standpoint only, that it will be profitable 
for him to devote some part of his time 
in cooperation with the Credit Depart- 
ment.” 

Here is an example of the appeal 
made by the credit department to the 
salesmen relative to co-operation on 
credit information and collection as- 
sistance. It appeared in a recent issue 
of the Central Shoe Company's weekly 
house organ: 

“Are you one of the many who con- 
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sider the Credit Department a necessary 
evil—more evil than necessary—in the 
conduct of our business? Perhaps your 
feelings are not quite that strong but 
you can’t forget that account you had 
all lined up—wanted our shoes—you 
felt certain they were good—but the 
Credit Department held up the order, 
asked too many. questions and the order 
was lost—died in the files. 

“Of course it was the Credit Depart- 
ment’s fault—but was it really? Was 
it not one of those cases where just a 
little more comprehensive information 
from you would have helped the credit 
man reach a prompt, favorable decision? 
As it was he probably had to dig it all 
up himself and the resultant delay actu- 
ally lost the order—who was respon- 
sible? 

“Give this some serious thought men 
—you can become a vital part of the 
Credit Department if you will—remem- 
ber in a large majority of cases you are 
the only direct contact we have with the 
customer, your opinion based on a care- 
ful observation of the man—the store— 
the location—competitive standing in 
his locality—evidence of careful buying 
and sound merchandising is invaluable 
to the credit man in reaching a quick 
decision. 

“Don’t force the credit man to ferret 
out his trade references, you have them 
before you in the dealers’ shelves in a 
great many cases—trade marks of 
branded lines—or a few carefully 
worded questions and you can determine 
his principal sources of supply and bank- 
ing connections. 

“Present your order to the Credit De- 
partment in the same manner you pre- 
sent your line to the customer—a 
straightforward, carefully worded recom- 
mendation will ship a lot of orders for 
you. Don’t paint pictures, but give the 
credit man a mental photograph of the 
proposition as you honestly see it. Re- 
member there are just as many orders 
lost because of lack of information as 
there are because of unfavorable infor- 
mation. If you can honestly recommend 
that we. accept an order—and you do 
that when you send it in—do not fail 
to back your recommendation with all 
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possible information. 

“Cooperate with your Credit Depart- 
ment—you'll see the results in your 
commission checks!” 

Fred J. Blum, secretary-treasurer of 
the Midwest Piping and Supply Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., thinks the salesman 
should never be bothered with more than 
preliminary details and as a source of in- 
formation about the progress of his cus- 
tomers. He lays stress upon the point 
that the credit department must obtain 
the information upon which the credit 
is considered through the established 
channels for such information. Mr. 
Blum expresses his opinion as follows: 

“Salesmen, inherently and by habit, 
are poor credit managers, that is, when 
their recommendations are accepted at 
their face value and credit is granted on 
the basis of their investigation. How- 
ever, I have always felt that salesmen 
can play a distinctive part in credit work. 

“In soliciting a mew account, the 
salesman is the contact man and, if dip- 
lomatic, can secure leads for credit in- 
vestigation without the customer realiz- 
ing that such is the case. By this I mean 
that in the early stages of solicitation, 
the conversation is usually very friendly, 
and by asking certain pointed questions 
of the customer, it appears that the sales- 
man has a personal interest rather than 
picking leads for credit investigation. 

“It has been my practice to counsel 
with the salesmen at various times in 
order to teach them the necessity of 
watching their accounts from a stand- 
point of ability to pay as well as ability 
to buy. This is not an easy matter but 
very often small hints or hearsay lead 
to further investigation that in many in- 
stances save the account or else eliminate 
a possible loss. Please understand 
clearly that I merely use this information 
as being of assistance in developing the 
facts, through the regular agencies de- 
signed for that purpose.” 

Mr. Isadore J. Gale, credit manager 
of the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company, 
one of the great wholesale houses of 
St. Louis, concludes his contribution to 
this symposium with the following 
comment: ‘The very best accounts, the 
ones most loyal, are generally built by 
the closest co-operation of the salesman 
with the credit man.” 

Mr. Gale further expresses his opin- 
ion as follows: 

“Sold! Landed him at last! Boy, 
oh boy, that sure was a tough egg. Took 
me three months to get him to even 
look at my lire.’ 

“You have heard all of the above be- 
fore. You will continue to hear it as 
long as there are salesmen—not the 
Nicest way of putting it but probably 


the quickest and most enlightening. 
“Sold? Yes—I believe a merchant 
that is that hard to sell is generally good 
pay and the bill will be paid promptly. 
After all a sale is not completed until 
the merchandise has been paid for. 
‘‘Now let us see what it took to sell 
that merchant. First, a letter from the 
Credit Manager, commenting favorably 
on this prospect’s financial statement, 
and soliciting the account. Second, a 





Collection Trick 


Upon studying his salesmen's rec- 
ords the sales manager of a manufac- 
turing concern with national distribu- 
tion direct to retailers discovered 
that one salesman collected a much 
larger percentage of his accounts than 
the oie salesmen, it is related in 
Printers’ Ink. Since he was not a star 
salesman and since it was desired to 
improve the collections of other sales- 
men, the sales manager undertook to 
determine what methods this salesman 
was using to achieve such excellent re- 
sults. 

Though the salesman himself did not 
know it, it was discovered that his ac- 
tion in filling out his report in front of 
the customer rather than after he left 
the store was responsible. When the 
salesmen sought to collect back debts 
and were given the retailers’ reasons 
and excuses for not paying they all 
pressed for collection but when re- 
fused all but one of them, it seems, 
filled in their reports to the company 
on each case after they left the store. 

The particular salesman who was so 
successful in collections followed the 
same course with one exception. When 
a retailer declined to settle up, he 

ulled out his report book and began 
Filling it out on the counter. The re- 
tailer's reaction was to seek to avoid 
an unfavorable report about his finan- 
cial conditions, and offered to make at 
least a small payment, it is reported. 

Now all of the company's salesmen 
follow this method and it is reported 
that collections are up and good will 
has not suffered. 





letter from the Service Department ad- 
vising that his name was put on the 
mailing list by the Credit Department 
as a desirable prospect. Third, a letter 
from the Sales Manager informing him 
that the salesman making the territory 
would call on him regularly, and also, 
in the meantime, soliciting mail orders. 
Then followed six months of continual 
solicitation both by mail and personally 
by the salesman, with regular monthly 
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catalogues, special price lists and help- 
ful timely advertising suggested by the 
Service Department. The ground work 
was thus carefully laid for selling him 
and his resistance was slowly but surely 
lowered. Finally another merchant, a 
satisfied customer, who knew him quite 
well, came with the salesman and told 
him how well he was doing with the 
line and how satisfied he is with the 
connection. His resistance became nil— 
he toppled and did it in a wholesale 
way. He is now a $20,000.00 account 
and a booster—he is sold and will stay 
sold as long as he receives desirable 
merchandise, prices, service, and the 
proper personal contact is kept with him. 

‘““Many of the most loyal and desir- 
able accounts are made just that way. 
Special prices, leaders, new stylish mer- 
chandise, all have their place. They sell 
a bill, or two or three—but profitable, 
desirable business that you can count on 
year in and year out is to be had only 
by careful planning, hard work and 
when the spirit of ‘never-say-die’ exists. 

“Whoever said that a credit man is 
not a salesman and a salesman is not a 
credit man and ‘never the twain shall 
meet,’ must have lived in the golden 
days long before the depression when 
a mew customer could be had for the’ 
asking, but certainly not in this day and 
age with its constant struggle and the 
survival of the fittest. The two are one, 
and what one lacks the other has, and 
with the right co-ordination between 
them no obstacles are too great for 
them to overcome. 

“The right salesman is a business 
getter, and the right credit man is a 
business builder. When the two meet 
the success of a business is assured. 
Neither is right when there is friction 
between them. The credit man, in pav- 
ing the way for the salesman by proper 
solicitation of desirable accounts and 
then by following through with the ex- 
tension of sufficient credit to enable rea- 
sonable growth, is the kind of a credit 
man that salesmen like. By taking his 
salesmen into his confidence and dis- 
cussing the desirability or the undesir- 
ability of certain accounts, he will also 
win their confidence and respect for his 
judgment, and the salesmen, by reason 
of such co-operation and guidance, will 
make the credit man’s problems much 
easier. 

“The salesman plays a very important 
part in credit work, as he can do much 
to build up accounts and safeguard the 
credit man from unusual risks, by being 
observant and truthful in reporting any 
unusual activity on (Cont. om page 42) 
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Practical credit filing 


just bought new ones a little while 
ago.” 
I have heard this answer given 
tumes without number, in reply to a 
query about a company’s filing system. 
It is typical of the confusion that exists 
in many executive minds; an identifica- 
tion of storage containers or filing cabi- 
nets with a method of filing and finding 
papers. The two things may be related. 
They are by no means identical. 

An acquaintance of mine had a very 
efficient system of filing thousands of 
miscellaneous clippings. His contain- 
ers were only pasteboard boxes. But he 
could find any wanted data within a few 
seconds. 

I am not advocating cardboard boxes 
for filing cabinets. A good method is 
worth a first class cabinet. Yet filing is 
such a commonplace of office routine 
and, on the face of it, such an easy mat- 
ter, that many give this part of their 
office work little, if any, thought. Per- 
haps because of this one well-known 
mercantile house located in the East 
found some highly important “‘special” 
correspondence kept in a folder made of 
wrapping paper: another house found 
an important survey so thoroughly mis- 
filed that a full week was required to 
assemble the complete data. 

While outstanding, these instances 
are typical of a laissez-faire policy re- 
garding filing which is all too prevalent? 
In general, however, I have found that 
Credit Departments pay much attention 
to this vital part of office routine and 
tend to have more orderly and efficient 


= “Oh, our files are all right. We 
» 


by H. P. PRESTON, 
Office Management Consultant 


files. For one thing, Credit Executives 
realize the importance of records and 
the need for keeping them readily ac- 
cessible for constant reference. The 
importance of data upon which credit is 
extended is something too obvious to 
be overlooked. 

Speaking generally, the main difficulty 
I have encountered in Credit Depart- 
ment filing is a tendency towards need- 
less complexity and overelaborateness. 
This fault may be attributed to over- 
zealousness for a “perfect” system. 
There are, of course, almost as many 
ways of filing the records of the Credit 
Department as there are departments. 
But stripped of minor differences and 
non-essentials, all of these methods will 
be found to have much in common. 

All systems, for instance, have in 
common the need for indexing the ma- 
terial filed. Most files will use one of 
the following five methods: Alphabet- 
ical, Geographical (States, Towns, 
Counties): Chronological (Days or 
Months of Year): Subject: Numerical 
Code. The first three methods are the 
most popular and most generally adapt- 
able. Sometimes the first two are com- 
bined. 

This is advisable if more than one 
department uses the same files. The 
sales department, for instance, may re- 
quest information about an order from 
Akron, Ohio: an individual salesman 
may want to know about Arthur Price 


@ Reproduction of the collection follow-up file mentioned in this article. 


and Company; for follow-up purposes, 
the Credit Executive wants to know 
when the last collection effort was made. 
To meet these varying needs within a 
single system is not always easy. Some- 
times cross-indexing is necessary. Rec- 
ords may be filed alphabetically and a 
geographical cross-index maintained 
with information under State, Town and 
County headings alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. 

Generally, either straight alphabetical 
or geographical-alphabetical indexing 
will be found the quickest, cheapest and 
most satisfactory way to keep credit rec- 
ords. Numerical code filing often be- 
comes cumbersome and inefficient. Sub- 
ject filing does not fit the need. 

Many Credit Executives prefer to 
segregate Collection Correspondence, a 
practice which has many advantages. 
Before considering the Collection Fol- 
low-Up File, perhaps a few general prin- 
ciples for filing general credit records 
may prove helpful. If a straight alpha- 
betical index is used (which, in my 
opinion is the most useful), be sure 
that your indexes have enough divisions 
to fully meet your needs. There are 26 
letters in the alphabet but, except for 
a small file, a straight A-Z division will 
not be enough. The alphabet must be 
broken down into enough divisions to 
make your file fall into workable sec- 
tions. .You may require 300 divisions— 
or 1,000. A common sense analysis of 
your present file will indicate this to 
you. It is a mistake to try to make 100 
divisions serve a file which needs 300. 
You pay heavily for (Cont. on page 44) 
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much greater tendency for the peo- 

ple of one country to examine the 

conditions which exist in another 
because it has become more and more 
obvious that one nation cannot be pros- 
perous if others are passing through 
financial and trading difficulties. 

The world today is relatively very 
much smaller than it was even 20 years 
ago, and every part ot it becomes more 
and more closely dependent upon the 
other. It is for this reason that some 
brief notes on the position in England 
at the present time may be of interest. 

It would undoubtedly be a mis-state- 
ment to say that the depression has de- 
parted which has so long overshadowed 
British commerce, and it is only natural 
that after passing through such a very 
long and severe period of depression, 
much ground remains to be recovered 
before conditions can be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

The available figures relating to ex- 
ports, imports, unemployment and simi- 
lar vital matters, whilst satisfactory 
when analysed, are not, it is true, of an 
especially exciting nature for those who 
look for great and spectacular changes. 
Even that very debatable subject “The 
Balance of Trade,” or the ratio of im- 
port against export, which it has been 
claimed shows more in our favor every 
month, has only been brought into this 
more favorable condition by the setting 
up of barriers in the way of those who 
wish to bring home their earnings on 
capital invested abroad. 

The profits on British capital invested 
in South America, for example, can only 
be paid to us in goods, and the limita- 
tion of imports makes such payments 
difficult or impossible. 

Yet in spite of these facts, there is 
much definite evidence of real trade re- 


Sm recent years there has been a 
HM 


The English position 


What of England? That question is asked repeatedly. 


Is England to lose its 
Are conditions improving 


place in world trade? 
in John Bull‘s domain? 


by C. C. WORTERS, Secretary, National Association 


vival, and evidence of a sort that is mak- 
ing substantial bankers, merchants, man- 
ufacturers and traders more confident in 
their actions and more re-assuring in 
their conversations. In the first place 
there is the fact that this country has a 
balanced budget, and it is assumed by 
most people that when the next budget 
is presented at the end of March or early 
April, 1934, there will be a surplus 
available to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which it is hoped he will be 
able to use for the relief of the very 
heavy taxation which at present exists, 
the restoration of cuts in salaries, or the 
carrying out of new further works of 
public benefits. If this is the case, the 
effect will be to stimulate trade to a 
considerable extent. 

During recent years, those with capi- 
tal to invest have had to accept an ex- 
tremely small return on their money, 
and there is in this country a large 
amount of money which is waiting for 
investment which will show a profitable 
and reasonably safe return. One of the 
signs of the times is that investors are 
now showing rather more courage and 
have begun to search for outlets for their 
capital that whilst containing a somewhat 
larger risk, show a prospect of a greater 
chance of profit. 

The price of gilt edged securities still 
stands very high, but we have recently 
witnessed a small boom in gold mining 
shares on the London Stock Exchange, 


and although the money invested in for-_ 


eign and Dominion. mining shares does 
not directly affect the trade of this coun- 
try, it bears out the statement just made 
that the investing public are again will- 
ing, upon certain conditions, to with- 
draw their capital from government se- 
curities or from the deposit account at 
the bank. 

This tendency is a very important fac- 
tor in the movement of trade in this 
country. Economically it is the natural 
and proper function of capital to find 
employment for labor, and where 


of Trade Protection Societies, London, England. 


through timidity or fear of loss this cap- 
ital is restricted, the result is at once felt 
by labor, and unemployment at once 
rises. Increased unemployment means 
at once increased taxation upon relief 
and unemployment pay, and this in- 
creased taxation further diminishes any 
profit which capital may hope to receive. 

The increased boldness of the investor 
therefore, is a most important sign that 
the position of this country is gradually 
and slowly improving. 

The chief difficulty in arriving at any 
sound estimate of the actual distance 
covered on the road to recovery lies in 
the fact that the statistician is greatly 
handicapped when he attempts to esti- 
mate the value of any increase in in- 
ternal trade. It is easy to ascertain from 
official records the value of exports from 
this country to any other, and to show 
that these have increased or decreased 
when compared with the corresponding 
period of a year ago, but no reliable es- 
timate can be formed, for instance, of 
the value of Lancashire’s consignments 
to London, which can be compared with 
any previous period. 

As there are no reliable figures, we 
have to make use of other indications 
and one very interesting guide which is 
often used is the (Continued on page 26) 
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“We've got the ships, 


We've got the men, 


We've got the money, too!” 


These lines, written years ago by G. W. Hunt, might well 
have referred to our merchant marine which is now being 


reestablished on a sound, economic basis. 


by HENRY H. HEIMANN, Executive Manager, N. A.C. M. 


thing discussed in a Pullman car 
conversation. More recently I lis- 
tened to the following conversation 
between two traveling men who occu- 
pied adjoining seats in a Pullman 
smoking car: 

Question: 
contract ? 

Answer: An ocean mail contract is 
a device which pays to the carrier 
varying amounts ranging from 
regular poundage rates to as much 
as $115,335 for every pound of 
mail carried from the United States 
to Europe. 

Question: But isn’t $115,335 an 
unreasonably high sum to pay for 
carrying one pound of mail? 

Answer: Even a child would know 
as much. 

It is said that there are two sides to 
every question. Certainly an analysis 
of the ocean mail situation will reveal 
that there are two answers actually pos- 
sible to the second question. 

During recent years the United States, 
according to a public record, has paid 
the carriers of its ocean mail as high 
as $115,335 to carry one pound of mail 
to European countries. The same pound 
of mail can be sent from New York to 
San Francisco by railroad for less than 
fifty cents. Why the difference? 

- The difference arises because con- 
tracts to carry mail across the continent 
via railroads, or across the ocean via 
steamboat, are entirely different things. 


ee can expect to hear most any- 


What is an ocean mail 
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Ships and shipping 


have been part of Mr. Hei- 
mann's concern for the past 
three months during which he 
was Director of the Shipping 
Board Bureau, Department of 
Commerce. His leave of ab- 
sence recently ended and he 
returned to full-time N. A. 
C. M. activity during the past 
month. He will be the key- 
note speaker at the Los 
Angeles convention in June. 


When the government sends this pound 
of mail across the continent, it is pay- 
ing for the transportation of the mail. 
When it sends this pound of mail across 
the ocean, it is paying for excess costs 
of construction and operation of Ameri- 
can vessels and for the excess cost of 
upkeep, overhead and operation of the 
steamship carrying the mail as compared 
with a similar foreign vessel. 

In other words, an ocean mail con- 
tract is anything but that. Bluntly put, 
it is a subsidy—nothing more, nothing 
less. 

Perhaps it will be astonishing to learn 
that even such a huge payment for trans- 
portation for one pound of mail across 
the ocean is not shockingly exorbitant. 
It may, in truth, be inadequate. We 
shall later see why this is true. 
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It was Shakespeare who declared that 
“A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet.” He could not have had in 
mind the subject of ocean mail contracts. 
Because if you call an ocean mail con- 
tract by its proper name—subsidy—you 
immediately create a situation. 

There have been various reasons ad- 
vanced why our ship subsidies have not 
been called ship subsidies. Fundamen- 
tally, it arises from a disinclination on 
the part of human beings to call a spade 
a spade. Our legislators—always with 
one ear to the ground—realized that to 
call a subsidy a subsidy would not suit 
the temper of the constituents in the 
home district. The average American 
regards a subsidy as something sinister, 
possibly fraudulent, very likely just an- 
other name for “something for noth- 
ing.” 

Having a high regard for the Post 
Office Department and its efficiency, the 
legislators evidently decided to disguise a 
subsidy by slipping it into the mail pay 
envelope. Thus, it has caused endless 
misunderstandings. Congress realized 
the need of an independent merchant 
marine for this country after the recent 
war. That such a merchant marine was 
necessary was admitted by almost every 
American. But in an effort to disguise 
the obvious fact of the subsidy as such, 
the payment for development and main- 
tenance of our merchant marine was 
made in the guise of an ocean mail con- 
tract—a contract paying in a majority of 
cases far more to the shipping company 
than the small remuneration necessary 
for the actual carrying of mail. 
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Indeed, the whole history of ocean 
mail contracts furnishes an interesting 
example of the complications that can 
easily arise from the simplest sort of 
linguistic evasion. 

By comparison, tariffs have never 
seemed nearly as odious. When we im- 
pose a tariff, we are deliberately adding, 
to the price of a low-cost foreign article, 
enough in tariff charges to bring its sell- 
ing price in the American market on a 
par with the higher cost American ar- 
ticle. When we subsidize our merchant 
marine, we are making up the difference 
caused by the higher cost of American 
labor and materials, so that our ships 
can compete with foreign ships in the 
matter of rates. If we are convinced 
that our higher standard of living is 
desirable, and if we are convinced that 
an independent American merchant 
marine is necessary, then we must pay 
for the support of this merchant marine. 

As already indicated, there is little 
connection between the cost of carrying 
mail and the subsidy payments made 
under the ocean mail contracts. In- 
stead of making payments on the basis 
of how much mail was carried, we 
could have justified it just as well on the 
basis of how many government officials 
were carried, or how much water the 
ship displaced. In other words, we 
were subsidizing a merchant marine and 
trying to tell ourselves that we weren't. 

But you may ask: “Is an ocean steam- 
ship subsidy necessary ?”’ Well, let’s see. 


First of all, we must consider the need 
of an adequate merchant marine. There 
was a time when the subsidy for the 
building of an American ship would 
scarcely have received serious considera- 
tion, but that has been many years ago, 
and long before the dawn of the appli- 
cation of steam power to the shipping 
business. To be exact, it was back in 
the years when our clipper ships set 
the pace on the high seas and, infant 
nation though we were, we boasted with 
just pride of our merchant marine and 
the American flag unfurled to the sea 
breezes of every part of the globe. That 
was at a time when we were not only 
protecting the American flag through 
the merchant marine but also giving 
preferences. 

The State Department at that time did 
not have the various international prob- 
lems before it. We were not a world 
power, but an infant nation struggling 
to get ahead. Not possessing the 
wealth we now possess, and being far 
removed from the leadership we now 
enjoy, our superiority in one form or 
another did not meet the universal chal- 
lenge it does today. We boldly set 





out on a plan to carry our own trade in 
our own bottoms, and we quite frankly 
—and some of the foreign nations un- 
doubtedly thought, rather brazenly— 
initiated legislation that gave us an 
advantage in this program and which 
decidedly put foreign ships at a disad- 
vantage. 

On July 4, 1789, President Washing- 
ton approved an Act of Congress 
providing for a discount of ten percent 
on dutiable goods imported in Ameri- 
can ships. This was speedily followed 
by the imposition of other discriminat- 
ing tariff and tonnage dues which 
greatly favored the American shipowner. 
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As this chart from Cleveland's Cen- 
tral United National Bank shows, our 
exports almost doubled in 1933 while 
imports rose about 35 percent. Gov- 
ernment-financed exports, hereafter, 
must be carried in American ships. 





Legislation was enacted in the interest 
of American seamen. The coastwise 
trade was closed to foreign ships. Be- 
tween 1789 and’ 1828 no less than fifty 
laws, designed in whole or in part to 
aid the merchant marine, were placed on 
the statute books. We look back upon 
the period which followed the passage 
of these various acts as the halcyon days 
of American shipping. 

As time went on, we gradually turned 
from the sea to the hinterland, gave up 
the ocean clipper for the prairie schoon- 
er, and began to devote our energies to 
developing the natural resources of the 
West. Less and less of our growing in- 
ternational trade moved under the 
American flag. In our mounting in- 
difference to things maritime, we were 
easily influenced by our foreign com- 
mercial rivals to abandon discriminating 
duties and adopt instead reciprocal 
tariff agreements, which again placed 
the foreign shipowner in a position to 
monopolize the bulk of our trade. 

The errors of those long years of in- 
difference were forcefully brought home 
to us during the World War. Suddenly 
plunged into the worst holocaust that 
had ever befallen mankind, we found 
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ourselves almost totally lacking in effec- 
tive ships. The feverish activity and 
tremendous waste—necessary accom- 
paniments of the task of building, in 
record time, a vast fleet of merchantmen 
—is too well known to require com- 
ment. The cost of our unpreparedness 
is, however, a matter that should be 
touched upon. 

During and subsequent to the war, 
in our endeavor to build an American 
merchant marine, the people of the 
United States spent upwards of three 
thousand million dollars. Interest at 
three percent on this item amounts to 90 
million dollars annually. But when we 
speak of cost and interest payments, we 
speak merely of material outlays. Had 
we spent but a small fraction of 90 mil- 
lion dollars a year during the period 
when the American merchant marine 
was being swept from the seas, few per- 
sons could now be found who would 
have the hardihood to question the 
soundness of the investment. It is even 
probable, indeed it is a certainty, that 
our possession of a strong merchant fleet 
would have shortened the duration of 
the war and saved many lives and heart- 
aches. 


We emerged from the war with a 
laudable determination not to be placed 
in the same position again. Instead of 
breaking up the hastily built fleet as so 
much useless war equipment, we de- 
cided to use its more serviceable units 
as the nucleus for a real merchant 
marine. The Shipping Act of 1916 
had laid the foundation and established 
the necessary administrative and regula- 
tory authority. In the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920 Congress laid down the 
principle that the war-built ships were 
to be put to peacetime commercial use 
in regular services, these in turn to be 
ultimately disposed of to private Ameri- 
can citizens. Other acts were passed, 
among them the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1928, with its provision for subsidies 
in the form of ocean mail pay, already 
referred to. 

Let us see what this act has meant in 
the past five years in the matter of finan- 
cial payments by the government to the 
steamship lines. The law authorizes re- 
turns not exceeding $1.50 a mile on out- 
bound voyages for mail on seventh class 
vessels, or $12.00 a-mile on vessels of 
first class, with sliding scale for inter- 
mediate classes—regardless of whether 
one bag or one ton of mail is carried on 
the trip. Since 1928 through 1933 the 
Postoffice Department has paid to ocean 
mail carriers a sum (Cont. om page 34) 
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Current survey of credit conditions 


@ by W.S. SWINGLE, director 
of the Foreign Department and 
the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


The first quarter of 1934 opened 
with a favorable trend in the credit 
ly conditions in Latin American mar- 
kets, and some improvement in the 
collection situation. This is indicated 
by the survey of Credit and Collection 
Conditions in twenty-one of these mar- 
kets covering the first quarter of this 
year, as compiled from the opinions of 
members of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau who are selling into these 
markets. 

This 22nd survey of the series con- 
ducted by the Foreign Department of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
is based on the opinions of these ex- 
porters, as well as their experiences on 
collections and covering the current situ- 
ation in their export trade. 

Throughout last year there was a gen- 
eral improvement both in the credit and 
collection indices in most of the markets 
surveyed. In the first quarter of this 


Credit conditions in twenty-one 
Latin-American countries scaled on 
the basis of the credit condition in- 
dex figures which express mathema- 
tically the combined opinions of in- 
dividual reports on each country. 
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year there is carried forward the upward 
trend in the closing quarter of 1933. In 
seventeen of the countries covered, the 
index of credit conditions shows an im- 
provement, in a number of cases sub- 
stantial, and in only three countries has 
the credit index been lowered and these 
to a moderate degree. 

Referring to the graphical chart on 
credit conditions will indicate the trend 
of the credit conditions index in each 
of the twenty-one countries for the 
quarterly surveys running from March, 
1933, to date. By referring to previous 
charts over the past years the trend of 
credit conditions in these markets can 
be followed and recorded. 

Local credit conditions within the 
various countries are in the great ma- 
jority of cases improving, but on the 
other hand, in recent months credit and 
collection conditions have not improved 
at the same relative pace. This empha- 
sizes the feeling of many leading ex- 
porters that the difficulties we are now 
encountering are primarily a question 
of exchange and exchange transfer 
rather than of credit; in other words, 
although credit conditions are satis- 
factory and the foreign buyer may 
have adequate credit responsibility and 
the highest standing,—with  restric- 
tions and insufficient provisions for 
exchange transfer, even such cash trans- 
actions and business with the most re- 
liable risks may have to be turned down. 

Exporters in many lines refuse to ship 
with these conditions existing. Financ- 
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ing of such transactions without more 
definite assurance for exchange transfer 
and the stability of exchange is not avail- 
able. With a solution of the exchange 
problem, taken country by country, and 
worked out by reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and negotions with foreign coun- 
tries, particularly through a centralization 
of exchange transactions through some 
official medium, a large percentage of 
the ‘so-called credit problem in foreign 
trade would disappear, for it is prim- 
arily an exchange rather than a credit 
problem. 

In the first quarter of this year for the 
first time in many months the credit in- 
dex of two of the countries is sufficiently 
high to reach a classification of Good. 
Puerto Rico still maintains its relatively 
high standing, and Mexico has again 
moved forward to maintain the steady 
improvement which has been manifested 
for the last year and a half. Consider- 
able improvement is indicated in such 
countries as Cuba, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Uruguay and Chile. Credit 
conditions in over one-half of the coun- 
tries are now classified, according to the 
index, as Fair or Better, which is a 
change from the previous surveys in the 
last two years. 

In only three markets has the credit 
index declined; namely, Argentine, Bo- 
livia and Nicaragua. Credit conditions 
in Bolivia are now rated the lowest on 
the list. It is interesting to note the 
fact that even through exchange transfer 
is difficult, the local credit conditions in 
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Chile and Uruguay while still low, 
nevertheless have shown an improve- 
ment. 

The combined experience in collec- 
tions of the members of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau cooperating 
in this survey is reflected in the graphi- 
cal chart on collection conditions. As 
mentioned previously, the improvement 
in collections has not kept pace with the 
improvement in credit conditions locally, 
but nevertheless a general gain has been 
shown, with improvement noted in 
fifteen countries. The declines in six 
countries are moderate and make no 
difference in the general classification for 
these markets. 

The principal improvement in collec- 
tions is noted in such countries as 
Colombia, Peru, Cuba, Haiti and Argen- 
tina. It is interesting to note that col- 
lections are improved from Colombia, 
and during the past quarter payments 
from Argentina have improved. This 
refers primarily to current transactions in 
these and other countries, and is due to 
the fact that prohibitive exchange re- 
strictions have been somewhat relaxed. 

Exchange control still exists in practi- 
cally all of these markets, but the modi- 
fications to recognize the open bill mar- 
ket or what was formerly considered the 
“bootleg” market, has permitted the 
movement of payments, even though at 
tates considerably above the nominal 
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and collections in Latin-America 


official rate ruling in many places. 


In considering the collection survey, 
it should be realized that payment in 
local currency in many cases can be made 
to the legal discharge of the debtor, al- 
though generally speaking there has been 
comparatively little indication on the 
part of foreign buyers to take advantage 
of this technicality, and the old-estab- 
lished and responsible concerns are meet- 
ing their obligations as far as exchange 
control will permit them. 


There seems to be comparatively little 
difficulty in effecting payment in local 
currency with responsible concerns, but 
the exporter is reluctant to make this 
move because of the difficulty of ex- 
change transfer and therefore is gener- 
ally insistent that payment be made in 
dollars. Delays are evident in many 
markets on account of this situation. 


It is encouraging to note the improve- 
ment in credit index figures, which again 
confirms the fact that our markets in 
Latin America are returning to a better 
position for trade relations. Also the 
improvement in collections is moving 
forward, even though at a somewhat 
slower pace, and will improve as trade 
agreements and existing difficulties are 
worked out. 

It should be again noted that these 
surveys are on commercial transactions 
and not the collection of Government 
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credit or bonded or security payments, but 
reveal the situation in connection with 
the regular flow of our commercial re- 
lations. As commodity prices increase 
abroad, and working agreements can be 
negotiated whereby a greater amount of 
shipments from these countries can be 
absorbed by us, it will materially aid the 
exchange situation, and lead to a con- 
tinuation of the improved local credit 
conditions in international markets. 


The negotiations of trade agreements 
with countries in Latin America should 
lead the way toward the solution of dif- 
ficulties which now confront trade be- 
tween them and the United States. It 
is hoped that through trade agreements 
and continued efforts of our government 
a reasonable solution of the exchange 
problem will be brought about and with 
this an increase in imports from Latin 
America. They must sell more of their 
commodities here to pay for shipments 
of American goods. 


Collection conditions in twenty- 
one Latin-American countries at 
five different periods. The scale 
numbers are based on the percent- 
age of reports of prompt collections 
for each country during each sur- 
vey. 
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Los Angeles: convention city 


the Mission San Gabriel—one of 

Los Angeles County’s two missions 

—Felipe de Neve and his little 
band at the setting of the sun into whose 
path they had travelled, on September 
4, 1781, founded El Pueblo de Nuestra 
Senora La Reina de Los Angeles—the 
Village of Our Lady, the Queen of the 
Angels. 

When the trek across the Alle- 
ghanies into Ohio began, Los Angeles 
had been growing for seven years. 
When George Washington took the 
oath of office of President of the United 
States, El Pueblo de Los Angeles had 
passed nearly ten milestones. 

With the readjustments that followed 
California’s admission into the Union 
on September 9, 1850, a territory des- 
tined to become a great empire, was 
established as Los Angeles County. Now 
in its 82nd year it has become known 
throughout the world as one of nature’s 
greatest outdoor playgrounds, as well as 
an industrial and commercial center. 
And there from June 11-15 will be held 
the N. A. C. M.’s 39th Annual Conven- 
tion. 

Possessed of an abundance of natural 
resources and human ingenuity, this 
section of California has developed until 
the figures of the 1930 census revealed 
a population in excess of 2,200,000 liv- 
ing in an area of 4,115 square miles, 
bordered on the west by 85 miles of 
coast line and on the east by the Sierra 
Madres and the Mojave Desert. 

Because of its topography, the resi- 
dent in Los Angeles County has a wide 
range ot climates—varying from that 
of the seashore to the desert and moun- 
tain. It is as though Mother Nature 
had created an ideal garden in which to 
live herself. For here the visitor finds 
scenery, magnificent; climate, of your 
choosing; commerce, in abundance; in- 
dustry, at work; education and culture, 
unsurpassed; agriculture in its highest 
development. 

Business has been well called The 
Civilizer. The progress of the world 
is due largely to the initiative of busi- 
ness. Aside from the great retail and 
wholesale marts, some of which are 
among the monuments to western en- 
' terprise, Los Angeles County ranks high 
—seventh, according to the United 
States Census of 1929—in the country, 
in value of manufactured products. 


“ Pausing after a day’s journey from 
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The Biltmore: convention home 


The rate of gain in local manufactur- 
ing is perhaps the most striking fact 
about industry in this district. (The 
City of Los Angeles, alone, which was 
twenty-third United States city in manu- 
facture in 1919, had progressed to 
eighth place in 1929, a ten-year gain 
seldom, if ever, equaled among large 
American cities.) 

A great deal of the industrial gain of 
the County has been in the area sur- 
rounding the City in the suburban 
towns, communities and unincorporated 
areas, while the County, as a whole, in- 
creased in industry from 9,000 factory 
employees and a manufactured output 
of $25,000,000 in 1899 to 114,000 such 
workers, who turned out $1,319,000,000 
worth of goods in 1929, according to 
U. S. Census. 

The City of Los Angeles owns and 
operates 44,404 lineal feet of wharves, 
29 sheds with combined length of 
17,726 lineal feet, and 56.95 miles of 
municipal belt railway, which have been 
merged with those of the three trans- 
continental steam lines and the Pacific 
Electric into a harbor belt line with 
126.79 miles of tracks. 

Many miles of splendid paved high- 
ways and a municipal airport also serve 
the Harbor District. In addition to 
municipally owned facilities, there are 
21,358 lineal feet of private wharves in 
the area. In addition to the above, the 
City of Long Beach owns and operates 
extensive shipping facilities. 

Recital of the fact that Los Angeles 
County is the richest farming unit in 
America does not disclose the full scope 
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of its agricultural development and pos- 
sibilities. 

For although the Federal Census 
Bureau gives this county premier stand- 
ing in crop income, with a return to the 
county of $93,146,844 for a single year, 
this great total does not portray the 
high standard of living of the grower in 
Los Angeles County, who has all the 
conveniences of the city, plus the de- 
sirable rural environment. These ac- 
quired advantages, together with natural 
advantages of climate and soil, have 
been, and will continue to be the sus- 
taining influences in the agricultural 
stability of the area. 


Los Angeles County is well equipped 
with transportation  facilities—steam, 
electric, motor, air and water. 


Three large transcontinental railroads 
aggregating 36,728 miles serve Los 
Angeles County from the east and 
north. These are the Santa Fe, Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific Systems. All 
three, classed with the very finest rail- 
roads in America, furnish a very high 
class passenger service which ties Los 
Angeles closely with the eastern and 
mid-western territory. 

Always, in Los Angeles County, there 
is the call of the open that lures the 
permanent resident and the visitor alike. 
Here, in all seasons, recreation is at its 
best. 

Man has been quick to take advantage 
of this, with the result that interesting 
developments have taken place in the 
work of the Playgrounds and Recreations 
Commissions throughout the County. 
These have under direction the opera- 
tion of many recreation centers, includ- 
ing municipal beaches, playgrounds, 
camps and swimming pools. Nearly 
every district in the County has its own 
playgrounds and public parks. 

For those desiring the choicest of 
private schools for the small child up 
through higher branches of learning, 
there are many select schools available 
which are under state inspection and 
regulation. 

Because of their rapid growth and 
attendant expansion the communities of 
Los Angeles County have been forced to 
build new junior colleges, high schools, 
and elementary school continuously. 
This constant construction program has 
resulted in the most modern buildings 


‘and equipment to be found. The ex- 


pansion of physical properties has 
brought an (Continued on page 42) 








Oranges and mountains in a 
typical California vista 


dustry will unquestionably be one 

of the outstanding events of the 

39th annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
Thursday, June fourteenth, the fourth 
day of the Los Angeles Convention, has 
been designated as the Credit Congress 
Day and it will be devoted entirely to 
group sessions embracing some thirty 
trades. 

This year, particularly, with a thou- 
sand and one perplexing problems be- 
setting business and industry from every 
side, the group sessions promise to be 
of vital importance to every delegate. 

The credit executive of today must 
“take arms against a sea of troubles.” 
His administration of credit must take 
into full consideration all the puzzling 
factors of our new monetary and eco- 
nomic standards, all the intricacies of 
present-day plans and future policies on 
imports and exports, all the implications 
and complications of codes, the NRA 
and all the rest of the alphabetic agen- 
cies of the recovery program—in short 
he must face the “New Deal” with all 
its new philosophies, plans and pro- 
gtams and find his way through a verita- 
ble wilderness of strange rules, regula- 
tions and laws that are only now in the 
making. 

At the Congress sessions the credit 
executive will secure the benefit of the 
alertness, keen analyzation and good 
counsel of his fellows. There he will 
have an opportunity to meet with his 
trades associates, to hear their problems 
discussed, to submit to them his own 
perplexities, and in friendly round-table 
contact and discussion with them work 
harmoniously toward a definite and de- 
sired objective. 

Chairmen of,the various groups report 
most enthusiastically on the preliminary 
work on the programs. Outstanding 
speakers have been invited to appear. 
Credit men with long years of successful 


Aes Fourth Credit Congress of In- 
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Credit 


Congress 
of Industry 


by PHILIP J. GRAY, 


‘Congress Director 





work behind them will discuss subjects 
on which they can speak with all the 
weight of authority, and it is safe to say 
that no question of any moment in a 





Bells of San Gabriel Mission 
near Los Angeles 


particular field of business will be over- 
looked. 

Every delegate will find some Group 
meeting that he cannot afford to miss. 
This year, of all years you should plan 
on attending the Convention and sitting 
in with your trade associates at one of 
the group sessions. You will add to the 
meeting and you will find your atten- 


‘ dance extremely worth-while. Plan now 


on attending the Credit Congress of 
Industry. 

Any questions concerning group or 
individual participation in this Fourth 
Credit Congress of Industry can be sent 
to the writer at the N. A. C. M.’s Chi- 
cago office, 33 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Local association offices 
can also give or obtain information. 





Among those to be present: 


Automotive Supplies Group 

Bankers Group 

Beauty Shop and Barber Supplies 

Building Materials 

Casket Manufacturers Group 

Cement Manufacturers 

Clothing and Dry Goods 

Coal Group | 

Confectionery Manufacturers 

Distillers 

Drug and Chemical Manu- 
facturers 

Drugs, Confections and Tobacco 
Wholesalers 

Electrical and Radio 

Engineering and Construction 

Fine Paper 

Florists Supply 

Food Products Wholesalers 


Footwear 


Furniture 

Hardware Manufacturers 
Hardware Wholesalers 
Insurance Group 

lron and Steel 

Jewelry Wholesalers 
Laundry Supply 

Meat Packing 

Nat. Food and Allied Products 
Newspaper Group 

Oil Well Supplies 


Paint, Lacquer, Oil and Varnish 
Group 


Paper Products & Converters 
Petroleum 
Plumbing and Heating 
Stationery, School and Office 
Equipment 
Textile Group 
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Controlling the 


istock exchanges 


@ An analysis of the exchange control bill and its 
possible effects on the modern mosaic of business 


by ARTHUR W. CRAWFORD, Washington 
correspondent and political analyst 


Congress has been in the throes of the 
enactment of what is officially designated 
as the national securities exchange act of 
1934, a measure which may have far- 
reaching application to the credit and 
financial structure of the nation. 

Aimed at abuses in the stock market, 
the legislation is not intended to inter- 
fere with the credit machinery of or- 
dinary business operations. In the 
opinion of its sponsors such drastic pro- 
visions of the original draft as might 
have tended to hamper commercial credit 
were eliminated in the companion bills 
reported to the two houses by the senate 
committee on banking and currency and 
the house committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

The opponents are not so sure that 
this was the case, fearing that this stat- 
ute on top of the securities act of 1933, 
which it supplements, would be injurious 
rather than helpful to legitimate busi- 
ness. 

The original bill was condemned as 
deflationary. The specific provisions 
which would have forced liquidation of 
loans were removed. Its sponsors now 
deny that it is deflationary. Its critics 
think it will tend to cause a decline in 
security prices and that this will consti- 
tute a deflationary influence. 

As revised, the legislation has no di- 
rect effect upon securities which are not 
listed on stock exchanges. Loans may 
be made by banks upon such collateral 
for normal business operations without 
its provisions having any bearing on the 
transactions. Nor should the owner of 
a security which is listed on a stock ex- 
change have much occasion to feel the 
effect of the law in borrowing upon it 
for purposes unconnected with stock 
market speculation. 

The corporations which list securities 
on stock exchanges will be aware of the 
operation of the law in that they are re- 
quired to furnish such reports as are 


called for by the regulatory commission. 
It is because of this requirement that 
opponents of the legislation have feared 
that the result would be government con- 
trol over industry. Amendments to the 
original draft are designed to prevent 
undue interference with the management 
of business. 

It is intended that the legislation shall 
reduce the amount of stock market specu- 
lation. Undoubtedly it will have this 
effect. The stiffer margin requirements 
will keep many out of the market. Pro- 
hibitions against various forms of specu- 
lation also will form a restraining 
influence upon the volume of trading. 

As to the floating of new industrial 
issues of stocks or bonds the legislation 
should have no material effect. The 
corporations issuing mew securities 
would be more concerned over the pro- 
visions of the securities act of 1933 than 
over the securities exchange act of 1934. 
The provisions of the securities act 
which are held to retard the normal in- 
dustrial financing are those imposing 
severe penalties for misstatements upon 
officers, directors and others. The move- 
ment for the relaxation of these penalty 
provisions has gained such strength 
that a modification of the securities act 
is in prospect either in connection with 
the securities exchange act or as a sepa- 
rate measure. 

As the situation stood the latter part 
of April the stock exchange bill was 
awaiting action in both the senate and 
house. Working separately but more or 
less in cooperation and with the same 
technical advisers the committees of the 
two houses had reported bills consider- 
ably different and much softened from 
the original measure introduced by 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, 
chairman of the senate banking and cur- 
rency committee, and Representative Sam 
Rayburn of Texas, chairman of the house 
interstate and foreign commerce com- 
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mittee. The basic structure of the two 
bills was largely the same. The chief 
points of difference were in the margin 
section and in the form of regulatory 
bodies. The senate omitted statutory 
margin provisions which were retained in 
the house bill. The senate bill proposed 
administration of the act by a new com- 
mission known as the federal securities 
exchange commission, except that the 
Federal Reserve Board would have con- 
trol over margins on loans by member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system. 
The house bill designated the Federal 
Trade Commission to administer the act 
axcept as to margins. It gave broad au- 
thority to the Federal Reserve Board 
over margins on all stock market loans, 
the provision being much more liberal 
than in the original draft although not 
so much so as that of the senate bill. 

Under the terms of the senate com- 
mittee margin section it was made “un- 
lawful for any member of a national 
securities exchange or any broker or deal- 
er who transacts a business in securities 
through the medium of any such mem- 
ber, directly or indirectly, to extend or 
maintain credit to or for any customer 
in contravention of such rules and regu- 
lations as the commission shall pres- 
ctibe for the purpose of preventing the 
excessive use of credit for the purchas- 
ing, selling or carrying of or trading 
in securities.” The commission referred 
to was the federal securities exchange 
commission to be composed of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President with 
salaries of $12,000. 

The senate committee bill incorporated 
in its margin section an amendment to 
the Federal Reserve act. In this amend- 
ment it was provided that “for the pur- 
pose of further providing for the main- 
tenance of sound credit conditions and 
preventing the undue use of bank credit 
for the purchasing, selling or carrying of 
or trading in securities, the Federal Re- 
serve Board is authorized and empow- 
ered to prescribe margin requirements 
applicable to loans and other forms of 
credit granted by or through member 
banks secured by stocks or other securi- 
ties.” That this permissive authority 
might have little bearing on loans on 
securities other than in speculative 
transactions was indicated by a clause 
empowering the board “‘to classify and 
define securities, transactions relating 
thereto, and banks.”’ 

The house committee bill, which was 
patterned after the earlier version of the 
Fletcher-Rayburr bill, was not only much 
more flexible than in its first form but 
the margin percentages were lower. 

In the house committee bill it was 
stated that “for the purpose of prevent- 


ing the excessive use of credit for the 
purchase or carrying of securities, the 
Federal Reserve Board shall prescribe 
rules and regulations with respect to the 
amount of credit that may be initially 
extended and subsequently maintained 
on any security registered on a national 
securities exchange.” 

Such rules and regulations were to be 
based upon the following standard: 

An amount not greater than which- 
ever is higher of— 

(1) 55 per centum of the current 
market price of the security, or (2) 100 
per centum of the lowest market price 
of the security during the preceding 36 
calendar months, but not more than 75 
per centum of the current market price. 

The 55 per cent loan limit on stock 
market collateral meant a 45 per cent 





Will this new bill, if enacted, 
cause a flight of capital to other 
exchanges, notably London? 


margin, which is considerably more than 
the margins which have been required 
under stock exchange rules. 

Thus on a $100 security a purchaser 
might obtain a loan of $55 and would 
have to put up $45 as margin. If the 
security had been so fortunate as not 
to have sold in the market in the past 
three years as low as $55 the purchaser 
might borrow the amount represented by 
its low price. The top loan limit in such 
circumstances would be $75 which 
would mean a margin of only $25. 

The flexible clause in the house com- 
mittee bill margin section was one which 
provided that the Federal Reserve Board 
might from time to time with respect to 
specified securities or classes of securi- 
ties or classes of transactions prescribe 
lower or higher margin requirements. 
In changing the percentage the board 
would have due regard for the general 
credit situation and the standard set 
forth in the act. Under the original 
draft of the bill the board might in- 
crease margins but could lower them 
only in a great emergency. 

The types of stock market credit 
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which would ordinarily be subject to the 
margin provisions are roughly classified 
in three general forms. One consists of 
loans obtained by an individual trader 
from his bank to assist him in the pur- 
chase of securities. The second consists 
of loans obtained by a trader from a 
broker for a similar purpose. The third 
is the so-called brokers’ loans wherein 
the broker in order to finance trans- 
actions of his customers borrows from 
other lenders, usually banks. 


The arrangement in the senate bill for 
a division of margin administrative au- 
thority was designed to keep the Federal 
Reserve Board as far removed as pos- 
sible from the affairs of the stock mar- 
ket, the board acting only to prevent 
undue use of funds of the Reserve. 

To guard against deflation through an 
enforced liquidation of loans the senate 
committee bill gave a two year and the 
house committee bill a five year exemp- 
tion from application of the margin 
provision to outstanding loans. 


As analyzed by the framers of the 
legislation it is divided into five parts. 
One part deals with control of the 
amount of credit that gets into the stock 
market. The sections in this part, in- 
cluding that relating to margins, are de- 
signed to prevent the diversion of an 
undue amount of credit from ordinary 
business to speculation. Another part 
deals with control of manipulation of 
prices of securities, including prohibi- 
tions against matched orders, wash sales, 
pools, options and other alleged iniqui- 
ties as brought out in the senate com- 
mittee’s stock market investigation. An- 
other part embraces sections to protect 
the man on the outside from the market 
insiders. Another part has to do with 
the elimination of abuses in machinery 
which help to make the market a place 
for speculation rather than for invest- 
ment. In this part is the so-called segre- 
gation section, around which much con- 
troversary has centered, relating to 
specialists, floor traders, dealers and 
underwriters. The fifth part deals with 
the administration of the act. 

Major objectives of the bill, enact- 
ment of which will mean fulfillment of 
a campaign pledge of President Roose- 
velt, are the establishment of Federal 
supervision over the securities exchanges, 
prevention of the manipulation of secur- 
ity prices and protection of the public 
against unfair practices, prevention of 
excessive fluctuations in security prices 
due to speculative influences and te- 
straint upon the use of credit in financ- 
ing excessive securities speculation. 
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N. A. C. M. pioneers 


by J. H. TREGOE, 
Past Executive Manager, 
N. A. C. M., 1912-'27 


Chapter Nine: 
The Confusion Years 


Clear as the noonday sun was the 
“ astonishing fact that our people had 
learned nothing from the world 
brawl that stripped off the outer 
skin of humanity. This defect of pene- 
trative vision was clearly evident in the 
commercial leaders who should have de- 
tected above all others, from the con- 
fusing trends the economic and moral 
consequences of a strife that let loose 
every human passion. 

Our people had been saved the sick- 
ening stench of the trenches. Gold had 
flowed in to us to pay for the large ex- 
port balances. Industries had worked 
at top speed. The working men at home 
were well paid. Values rose to new 
heights, and our material and human 
losses were incomparable to those of our 
allies. After a little breathing spell that 
followed the exhilaration of the Armi- 
stice, the people settled down to drama- 
tize a bizarre exhibition and to live in 
a fool's paradise. 

Our heads were apparently turned, 
not tempered, by the swelling of wealth. 
It was something that we accepted but 
did not analyze. In the first 115 years 
of the Republic there had been an ac- 
cretion to our wealth that did not ex- 
ceed a billion dollars a year. During 
that decade of real’ efficiency, regimented 
by a practical credit technique, our 
wealth increased eight billions a year. 
The demands of the war upon our pro- 
duction powers expanded the increase to 
eleven billions a year and at the close 
of the war our wealth was mounting 
fourteen billions a year. 

We changed so quickly from a mod- 
erately prosperous country to the richest 
country of the world, from a debtor to 
a creditor nation, from small to large 
incomes, that the question “why?” 
didn’t bother us a moment. There was 
money to be spent and spend it we 
would; there was money due us from 
abroad and collect it we would. The 
economic, moral and credit shades to 
this picture were undiscovered nor even 
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sought for by the people at that time. 

The price decline that struck in the 
second quarter of 1920 set business op- 
erators by the ears. Goods had been 
contracted for beyond consumption 
needs. To save the severe losses of this 
uncontrolled buying, business honor was 
thrown to the wind and cancellations 
were defiantly resorted to. This sus- 
pension of cooperative morality was still 
surging when the new year entered. 
Calvin Coolidge, the vice president elect, 
sized up the situation in this trenchant 
statement: “If those who have incurred 
obligations fail to meet them, the result 
is disastrous.” The Association strove 
to change the tide by urgent precept and 
appeal. The Executive Manager pub- 
licly reproved the contract evader; he 
clearly and fearlessly pointed out that 
the lack of good business charting had 
encouraged the disaster. Nothing would 
stay the current of cancellations. The 
passion of self-preservation had to wear 
itself out before order was restored. 

Our exports in 1920 exceeded eight 
billion dollars, in 1921 they barely 
passed four billions. The production of 
steel fell from 42,000,000 tons in 1920 
to 20,000,000 tons in 1921. The out- 
put of factories declined from $63,000,- 
000,000 in 1920 to $40,000,000,000 in 
1921. Many banks had loaned on in- 
flated valuation, and were caught in the 
deflation. But 47 bank failures were 
charged to 1920, while in 1921. they 
mounted to 356. While this change 
began a financial drama that indicated 
in the final scene a lack of training for 
good bank management. 

The year 1921 presented a confused 
picture. Industry was pressing for re- 
covery by wasteful distribution methods. 
The Credit Department was forced into 
a colorless shade by the fetish of selling. 
The sufferers from their own follies 
were crying to Congress for relief. In 
this confusion, the National Association 
of Credit Men stood by its colors. Com- 
mercial morality was emphasized without 
fear or favor. Economies in business 
control were pointed to as the pathway 
to a new prosperity. The Credit De- 
partment as a profit-making organ of 
the business enterprise was constantly 
featured, with the persistently studious 


development of facilities, for efficient - 
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getting back by quick methods, and 
through the avenue of forced selling, 
reared a wall impenetrable to sound, 
ethical and productive credit ideas. 

For the first time in the history of the 
National Association, a convention was 
held on the Pacific Coast. San Francisco 
was the host of 1921. The proceedings 
of the convention were replete with 
timely addresses and discussions. There 
was a feeling of responsibility that gave 
to every delegate a sense of the conven- 
tion’s importance. A declaration seri- 
ously adopted reproved the prevailing 
economic illiteracy. A strong appeal 
was made for business training and the 
currents working against the stability of 
business were fearlessly handled. 

At the close of the convention, a dis- 
tinguished worker of many years, W. B. 
Cross of Duluth, Minn., was elected 
president. John E. Norvell, of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., as first vice president, 
and E. P. Tuttle, of Boston, as second 
vice president, completed the official 
family. The depression had built up a 
strong resistance to membership exten- 
sion, a net increase of three local Asso- 
ciations, and 321 members were re- 
ported. The roster of the National 
Association then stood at 33,390, the 
peak of its history. 

In the .citrcle of the National Asso- 
ciation’s distinguished workers, there 
were some vacant chairs as 1921 closed. 
O. G. Fessenden, of New York, the 
National Association’s seventh presi- 
dent; Harry News, of Cleveland, its 
tenth president, and C. D. Joyce, of Phil- 
adelphia, its fourteenth president, had 
passed on. These splendid men had 
written chapters of devotion and states- 
manship in the annals of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

The opening of 1922 found business 
operations still sluggish. The horizon 
was being closely scanned for every sign 
of recovery. Operators were trying dili- 
gently to prime the business pump by 
sales pressure. The generating gases of 
a financial inflation that explode with a 
downward curve and an economic de- 
pression had never been skillfully :ana- 
lyzed. The business cycle theorists had 
measured the movement and expounded 
the belief that the heights and the de- 
pressions of a cycle were inevitable; as 
a matter of fact, they are no more s0 
than the recurrent plagues that are 
brewed in unsanitary conditions ..and 
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may be prevented by cleansing the 
atmosphere. 

The tax: burden created by our own 
load of debt was openly oppressive. In 
the pre-war years, a family of five con- 
tributed on the average $32.90 a year 
in taxes. The immediate post-war years 
increased the tax to such a family to 
$215.00 a year. The subject was con- 
stantly studied by the National Associa- 
tion during the years of this review. A 
committee under the chairmanship of 
R. G. Elliott, of Chicago, analyzed the 
situation from every angle, and the 
chairman with an associate member of 
the committee, E. H. Jaynes, of Cleve- 
land, were accorded an interview by 
President Harding. The Executive Man- 
ager was in conference on several occa- 
sions with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Mellon. 

Educating for the credit task was a 
clearly recognized mission of the Asso- 
ciation. Its Educational Department 
displayed a constant initiative and a fine 
direction; it strove diligently for the or- 
ganization of local chapters of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit and for cor- 
respondence students. The spirit of the 
times offered no encouragement from 
above, nor of any promise of eventual 
recognition, so the student body made 
no particular progress. There were in- 
stances of individual ambition which 
gave great encouragement to the depart- 
ment. A devoted student, Joseph Ruba- 
now, of New York City, became the 
first associate of the National Institute. 
In 1922, there were 19 local chapters of 
the Institute and a total enrollment of 
888 students. In 1924, the student body 
had declined to 784 and the local chap- 


. ters numbered 18. 


Training local secretaries for the new 
conditions was a prominent feature of 
the Association’s program at this period. 
The organization was not strongly 
bound together, the local Associations 
were independent in many of their ac- 
tivities. Keeping the Jarge number of 
local units and the widely flung mem- 
bership in cohesion and working to- 
gether, suggested an annual conference 
at which the problems of control and 
administration were candidly and thor- 
oughly threshed out. 

As a vehicle or the views of mem- 
bers, an Advisory Council was organized 
under the chairmanship of E. S. Boteler, 
of New York. The problems and pos- 


and traditions 


sibilities of the organization were closely 
studied in this council and recommenda- 
tions made to conventions. Nothing was 
neglected along the Association’s entire 
front that might mobilize its powers to 
meet successfully present and future 
emergencies. 

Indianapolis was selected for the con- 
vention city of 1922. Bountiful ar- 
rangements had been made by the host 
to entertain the delegates. A number of 
inspiring addresses were offered and the 
fraternal spirit ran high. For the first 
time the Membership Committee re- 
ported a loss in the year’s roster. A 
decline of 1790 members had taken 
place and the total stood at 31,600. A 
canvass of the local Association revealed 





10 years ago 


we sowed the wind which devel- 
oped into the whirlwind of very 
recent memory. Here, in the excit- 
ing prose of Mr. Tregoe, is the 
story of the abuse of credit prin- 
ciples during the past decade. 





that they were spending a million and 
one-half dollars a year in credit service. 
John E. Norvell, of Huntington, W. 
Va., was elected president, an honor he 
had well earned, E. P. Tuttle, of Bos- 
ton, became first vice president, and C. 
W. Dupuis, of Cincinnati, became sec- 
ond vice president. 

The year 1922 closed with a distinct 
business improvement on the way, a 
turn in the depression had eventually 
come. “The rebound from the decline 
was very evident at the opening of 
1923. The improvement brought buy- 
ing for the replenishment of depleted 
stocks. In the heavy industries, an im- 


provement was distinctly visible. The 


production figures of 1920 were now 
being approximated with the promise 
that the two intervening years would be 
surpassed. Exports continued to lag, 
however and did not exceed the 1921 
figures. The imports, however, ex- 
ceeded the 1921 figures because of the 
raw materials needed for domestic fab- 
rication. The production facilities were 
still in excess of the consumption pos- 
sibilities. 


A well-organized and systematic at- 
tempt was brought into play to eliminate 
the par payment of checks as a service 
feature of the Federal Reserve System. 
The Executive Manager of the National 
Association with representatives of the 
Banking and Currency Committee ap- 
peared before a Committee of Congress 
and in a hearing of four hours met 
squarely every criticism directed against 
the system. ‘The situation was serious 
and the Association consistently strove 
to quiet the tempest. The par payment 
of checks was saved and by it business 
was incidentally saved $200,000,000 a 
year. 

In all of its departments, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men did 
not idle a moment to meet squarely 
every situation that was antagonistic to 
sound credit. Its official organ, The 
Credit Monthly, teemed with appealing 
articles and advice. In the Service De- 
partment, interchange was constantly 
watched and developed. The cen- 
tral clearance system was intelligently 
worked out and attracted membership 
cooperation. Lawrence Whitty, of Chi- 
cago, J. E. Norvell, of Huntington, R. 
T. Graham, of Pittsburgh, with the De- 
partment’s manager, E. B. Moran, built 
carefully the system that welded together 
the Local Interchange Bureaus and of 
which 57 were cooperating at the close 
of 1924. The National Association con- 
tributed generously of its funds for this 
constructive service. 

Atlanta was the convention city of 
1923. The hospitality of the South was 
evident in all of the arrangements and 
in every gesture of the Atlanta members. 
A great deal was said in the addresses 
and declarations of the convention upon 
eminently important matters. Keeping 
the Service Departments at a high peak 
and with a diminishing income occa- 
sioned a deficit in the year’s finances. A 
net membership gain of 84 was reported 
by the manager of the membership de- 
partment. The roster now stood at 
31,684. E. P. Tuttle, of Boston, with 
a splendid service record, was elected 
president, Eugene Elkus, of San Fran- 
cisco, first vice president, and A. J. Peo- 
ples, of Detroit, second vice president. 

Through the four years of this review, 
efforts were constantly made to amend 

the bankruptcy law by Act of Congress. 
A bill prepared by the Association’s 
Committee and approved in convention 
was Offered by Mr. Volstead of Minne- 
sota but failed of passage. It was a 
prominent feature in the Association's 
activities and in the legislative field a 
number of the states(Comt. om page 44) 
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The business 
thermometer: 


BUSINESS INDICES: The wholesale price index compiled from 
ten of the leading commodities held about firm during the first 
two weeks in April at 74 as against a high for the present year 
of 75.1 for the week ending on February 17. The index of busi- 
ness activity—a combination of price, production, trade and 
finance indices—showed a slight gain during the first portion of 
April and stood at 65.2 in are nett There was a bulge in the 
percentage of steel ingot production to almost half of capacity. 
Building permits continued to mount, being almost three times 
what they were for the first two weeks in 1933. The daily aver- 
age of car loadings also held up well in early April, although 
down slightly from the March figure. The report for the first 
and also second week in April stood at 101,000 daily average 
with the same period in March recording 102,000 daily. 


RAIL EARNINGS: One of the best "thermometer readings" on 
general business conditions is found in the disbursement of 
$5,166,500 on April 30, by the Railway Credit Corporation. It 
will be recalled that this fund was authorized back in 1932 from 
excess freight charges allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. These collections were loaned to needy rail lines. 
It also is indicative that some carriers have reported operat- 
ing profits during the first three months of this year, which had 
not been out of the "red" since 1930. Many of these roads are 
now making repayments of loans obtained from the Railway 
Credit pool. These repayments also hint of repayments on loans 
made by the R. F. C. as most of the danieieed: carriers also bor- 
rowed from the government as well as from the Railway pool. 
The Department of Commerce monthly report dated April | 
indicated a continued gain in railway employment, the figures 
for February being more by 10,000 than for January. 


STEEL INDUSTRY: Increase in prices on various lines of steel 
production is expected to boost back-log orders in the near 
future. With production holding firm at near to the 50 per-cent 
of capacity, it is expected in the Pittsburgh and Ohio centers 


that the contracts taken at the present prices will increase pro- - 


duction noticeably in late April and early May. Steel Magazine 
a publication for the executives in that industry predicted on 
April 14 that production during the last two weeks of the month 
would run over 51.2 percent of capacity. If this should prove 
true the three months starting with February will be the largest 
quarter since the thitd quarter of 1930. 


RETAIL TRADE: There were 4,000 buyers from retail stores in 
Chicago during the second week in April, all of them 
bringing in rather enthusiastic reports from their several local- 
ities about trade prospects. There has been no let-up in retail 
trade, these buyers reported. 
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Constructive cred 


tor real recovery 


@ With this slogan as its keynote and three letters of greetings from Los 


Angeles and California, the credit executives’ 39th annual convention is bid 


TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN: 
GREETINGS! 

California is looking forward with 
genuine pleasure to the Convention of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
to be held in the City of Los Angeles, 
June 11th to 15th. 

As Governor of the State of Califor- 
nia I am particularly proud of this op- 
portunity to welcome so distinguished 
a group of business experts, whose ef- 
forts have contributed so largely toward 
the stabilization of industry in these try- 
ing times. 

Our great Pacific Empire, gateway to 
Latin-American and Oriental trade, is 
especially grateful to your Association 
for the excellent surveys made of for- 
eign credit conditions, as well as for 
your invaluable assistance in the pro- 
tection of industry at home. 

We trust you will find, in the charm- 
ing city of Los Angeles, an ideal setting 
for your deliberations and that every 
hour of your stay will be filled to the 
utmost with the enjoyment and recrea- 
tional delight which this scenic wonder- 
land affords. 

To each and every member of your 
Association, and to the relatives and 
friends who may accompany you, I ex- 
tend on behalf of the people of Cali- 





~ WELCOME” 


fornia a most cordial and heartfelt in- 

vitation to this National conclave, with 

the hope that the I may have the oppor- 

tunity to meet and greet you personally 

upon the happy occasion of your arrival. 
Most sincerely, 


JAMES ROLPH, JR. 


Governor of the State of California 


TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN: 
Greetings! 

As you are no doubt aware, the 1934 
convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men is to be held in Los 
Angeles from June 11th to 15th inclu- 
sive. 

As Mayor of Los Angeles and in be- 
half of the people of this city, I am in- 
deed happy to join the local members 
of your Association in extending to you 
all a most cordial invitation to attend 
the convention with which your Associa- 
tion is to honor our city. 

Los Angeles will look forward with 
keen anticipation to welcoming you and 
to opening the doors of her hospitality 
to you, your family and friends. For 
those of you who find it possible to at- 


By night or 
' by day, by 
land or by 
sea, Califor- 
nia presents 
impressive 
sights to 
the eye of 
the visitor. 


(R.) Los An- 
geles' City 
Hall. 

(L.) Coast- 
al scene at 
Catalina 


Island. 


tend, I am sure the convention will 
prove to be a most successful and. happy 
event and one which we will all remem- 
ber with pleasant reflection during the 
years to come. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK L. SHAW 
Mayor, Los Angeles, California 


GREETINGS TO MEMBERS AND 
FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF CREDIT MEN: 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 


merce extends you a cordial invitation 
to visit California and this district on 
the occasion of the 39th Annual Con- 
vention to be held in Los Angeles 
June 11th to 15th of this year. 

Plans are well under way by your 
local members to develop a program 
which we feel confident will meet with 
your approval. Therefore, we hope you 
are afranging to attend, as you will en- 
joy the trip and find the sessions replete 
with discussions and personal contacts 
that are sure to develop lasting benefit 
to your profession and yourself in par- 
ticular. 

Coming one way and returning an- 
other, at no extra expense, will make it 
possible for you to see the major part 
of the United States (Cont. on page 30) 


































































































Score sheet of collection and sales conditions 








State 


Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 
Florida 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa. 


Kentucky 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
New York 


City 


Birmingham 
Phoenix 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Washington 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Adanta 
Springfield 
Evansville 
Fr. Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Ottumwa 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 
Wichita 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 
Baltimore 
Springfield 
Detroit 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Billings 
Great Falls 
Helena 
Omaha 
Newark 
Trenton 
Albany 


City 


Little Rock 
San Di 
Hartfor 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Jacksonville 
ew 
urlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Louisville 
Springfield 
Detroit 
Duluth 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Billings 
Helena 
Omaha 
Elmira 








Good 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Slow 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Changes 


Collections 


Good to Fair 
Slow to Good 


Fair to Good 
Slow to Fair 
Good to Fair 
Slow to Fair 


Fair to Good 


Good to Fair 
Good to Fair 


Good to Fair 





Sales 


Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Fair 
Fair 


Fair 


Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Fair 
Good 


Fair 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Fair 
Fair 


since last month’s survey 


Sales 


Good to Fair 


Fair to Slow 
Slow to Fair 


Slow to Fair 


Good to Fair 
Fair to Good 
Slow to Fair 


Good to Fair 
Good to Slow 
Fair to Slow 


Fair to Good 


Good to Fair 
Fair to Good 


| State City 


N. Y. 





Binghamton 
Buftalo 
Elmira 
Jamestown 
New York 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Grand Forks 
Fargo 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 
Youngstown 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
Portland 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Harrisburg 
Wilkes-Barre 
Honolulu 
Providence 
Sioux Falls 
Bristol 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Austin 
Dallas 

El Paso 

Ft. Worth 
Houston 
Waco 

Salt Lake City 
Lynchbur, 
Richmon 
Bellingham 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Bluefield 
Charlestown 
Clarksburg 
Huntington 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 


State City 


North Dakota Grand Forks 
Fargo 

Ohio Cincinnati 

Oklahoma Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 


Pennsylvania Altoona 
Harrisbur, 


South Dakota Sioux Fal 
Tennessee Chattanooga 


Memphi 
ca” 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
Lynchburg 
Phochela 
amet 
burg 


Fond du Lac 


Texas 


Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Collections 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Good 
Good 
Fair 
Good 


Fair 


Collections 


Fair to Good 


Fair to Slow 
Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 
Good to Fair 


Fair to Slow 
Fair to Good 


Fair to Good 
Fair to Slow 
Slow to Good 
Good to Fair 
Slow to Fair 


Fair to Slow 


Sales 


Fair to Good 
Fair to Good 
Good to Fair 
Good to Slow 


Slow to Fair 
Slow to Fair 


Good to Fair 
Fair to Slow 
Fair to Slow 
Fair to Good 
Good to Fair 
Fair to Good 


Slow to Good 


Slow to Fair 
Fair to Slow 
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With 101 points reporting this month 
as against 94 in the March survey the sum- 
marty of changes shows a big increase 
in the number reporting Fair with a 
slight loss in the number checking under 
Good. Of the total of 101 but 16 re- 
rt Good on Collections as against 19 
out of 94 last month. There were 74 
checked under Fair this month against 
62 last month. There has been a drop 
of one in the number checking Slow 
on collections. The summary also 
shows a decline in the number reporting 
Good for sales this month. The figures 
are 22 this month against 27 last month. 
The change in the score also came in 
the report on Fair with 72 indicating 
Fair against 62 last month. There was 
an increase of four in the number re- 
porting Slow on sales this month. 
ALABAMA: Birmingham continues to 
top the alphabetical list with a check 
under Good for both columns with gen- 
eral improvement in building material 
lines. 
ARKANSAS: Little Rock changes from 
Good to Fair under both columns but 
indicates the change is only slight from 
last month. 
CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles places a 
plus mark under its check for Fair. San 
Diego moves up from Slow to Good for 
collections and indicates an improve- 
ment. San Francisco adds “to Good” 
under its check for Fair for both col- 
umns. 
COLORADO: Denver writes, ‘Sales 
and collections still continue Fair for 
Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico 
slight slackening in last three weeks.” 
CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport checks 
under Fair for both collections and 
sales, however, the number indicating 
Good in the report to the Association 
there is impressive. Hartford reports 
a slight falling off in sales. 
FLORIDA: Jacksonville reports the 
situation is somewhat spotted but that 
merchants who have good stocks of 
goods report much better trade than in 
1933. 
INDIANA: Fort Wayne indicates that 
Easter trade was brisk. Indianapolis 
has pulled up from Fair to Good in 
both columns. Terre Haute indicates 
some basic improvement in general 
trade. 
IOWA: Burlington shows improvement 
in sales. Cedar Rapids indicates slight 
loss in collections but reports sales still 
as Good. Davenport says conditions 
are improving. Des Moines reports 
halt in sales during last 30 days. Water- 


Comments from correspondents: 


loo continues to check under Good for 
sales and collections. 
ILLINOIS: Springfield indicates slight 
falling off in sales. 

KANSAS: Wichita indicates better than 
average prospect for good crop at 
harvest time. 

KENTUCKY: Louisville says, ‘‘Retail 
sales 20 to 25% above same period last 
year.” 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans classifies 
under Fair but a number report Good 
for both columns. Shreveport also 
checks under Fair. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore checks Fair 
but indicates improvement in both di- 
visions. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Springfield reports 





Summary 
This Month: 
Collections: Sales: 
Good 16 Good 22 
Fair 74 Fair 72 
Slow 12 Slow 9 
Last Month: 
Collections: Sales: 
Good 19 Good 27 
Fair 62 Fair 62 
Slow 13 Slow 5 





falling off of trade by retailers during 
last month. 

MICHIGAN: Detroit reflects more ad- 
vancement in automobile trade with col- 
lections improving as more men cash 
pay-roll checks. Flint indicates strike 
threat had some effect. Grand Rapids 
reports good business for furniture 
plants. 

MINNESOTA: Duluth indicates slight 
falling off in sales during last month. 
Minneapolis writes, “The trend is to- 
ward an improvement. The loosening 
up of frozen accounts has been notice- 
able, but conditions can be rated but 
Fair in this trade market. It will take 
two or more good crops to bring terri- 
tory back to normal.’ St. Paul reports: 
“Current accounts being settled but old 
debts still dragging. Debt moratorium 
in North Dakota causing some restric- 
tion of credit in that state. Wholesale 
and retail sales holding up on improve- 
ment made in past few months.” 
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MISSOURI: Kansas City still checks 
Fair. St. Joseph indicates that mer- 
chants are buying more than thiey can 
pay for promptly. St. Louis indicates 
continuance of improvement. 
MONTANA: Billings association has 
no point reporting Slow. The average 
is Fair but the number indicating Good 
is encouraging. Helena indicates small 
slump in sales during month. 
NEBRASKA: Omaha writes: “One of 
leading railways reports more inquiries 
for industrial locations than received in 
years. Continued improvement in col- 
lections and sales are being reported by 
wholesalers and jobbers throughout 
state.” 

NEW JERSEY: Newark indicates col- 
lections still spotty.but several show im- 
provement. 

NEW YORK: Albany reports collec- 
tions are noticeably slower. Bingham- 
ton still indicates Fair for both columns. 
Buffalo says sales are inclined to Good 
with collections holding Fair. Roches- 
ter indicates improvement in collections. 
Reports from the greater New York 
City area as indicated in replies to 400. 
question blanks to the city association 
indicates collections still Fair and sales 
as Good. Reports from several lines in- 
dicated no falling off in recent business 
activity in the metropolitan area. 
NORTH DAKOTA: Fargo writes, 
“Collections for March better than 
February and 50% better than March 
last year. 

OHIO: Columbus reports that whole- 
salers show improvement in collections. 
Dayton writes: “There is a definite im- 
provement in retail trade and manufac- 
turing in Dayton area. Delco Products 
Co. has largest number of employees in 
its history. Frigidaire and National 
Cash Register are adding more men.” 
Cincinnati says 80% of firms reporting 
on survey report better than a year ago. 
Toledo still is Slow but improving. 
OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City indicates 
slackening since March 10th. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona reports 
steady but sure pickup. Harrisburg in- 
dicates a slump during month. 
RHODE ISLAND: Providence writes: 
“Feeling is that better times are on the 
way.” 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Sioux Falls says 
weather has had bad effect on sales with 
reduction in relief works also a notice- 
able factor. 

TENNESSEE: Bristol (Cozt. on p. 30) 
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Credit’s cours 
in Los Angeles 


by W. T. ABBOTT, 
Calif.-Asia, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The idea of teaching the subject of 

“Credit” in the junior and senior 

ww high schools in Los Angeles was 

conceived in the mind of our great- 

ly loved and respected leader J. Harry 

Tregoe and brought into action through 

the Credit Economic Council sponsored 

by the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

When the work was first started I 
think there was very little hope of suc- 
cess among the members of the council, 
but this thought I could not quite share, 
realizing that a thorough, practical un- 
derstanding of credit was absolutely vital 
to prevent a recurrence of the past four 
years at some future time. 

It was this idea that was carried to 
the Board of Education and I am very 
happy to say that it met with a ready 
response amounting to enthusiasm. So 
far so good, but the problem was still 
unsolved. 

The question of available, authentic 
up-to-date material for teaching the sub- 
ject of credit, the lack of qualified in- 
structors, rules. and regulations and a 
lack of available funds all stared us in 
the face, any one of which seemed 
enough to cause the whole scheme to 
fall by the wayside. We plunged ahead 
hoping by some chance miracle to land 
with our feet on solid ground. 

It was very clear from the start that 
the formation of credit classes, as such, 
was entireily impossible under the pres- 
ent existing conditions, however, our 
two 100% members of the Board of 
Education, Dr. Featherstone and Mr. 
Bullock, suggested that the subject might 
be woven into the various subjects, such 
as history, mathematics, English, eco- 
nomics, etc. For instance, in conjunc- 
tion with the history courses, the various 
panics of the United States and the 
causes could be studied and discussed, 
and so on throughout the high school 
years, a very valuable and practical sug- 
gestion. This suggestion was enthusi- 


astically received but acting upon it was 
another thing. 

In order to carry out this line of ac- 
tion we found ourselves in the position 
of being able to furnish a world of in- 
formation, on credits and its allied sub- 
jects, but that it would necessarily have 
to be written up in a form readily un- 
derstood by pupils of high school age. 

This once more brought us back to 
the problem of qualified instructors, but 
thanks to the hearty co-operation we are 
receiving, we are confident of overcom- 
ing this obstacle by furnishing the ma- 
terial, to be re-written by those thor- 
oughly versed in high school work. 

It is regrettable that we have to place 
this burden upon the shoulders of our 
willing members of the Board of Educa- 
tion or other instructors, but there seems 
no other way around this difficulty until 
the happy day arrives when instructors 
can be trained in credits and I hope the 
day will come when every high school 
and college student will be obliged to 
pass a rigid examination on this subject 
before a diploma will be forthcoming. 

We have made the start here in Los 
Angeles and it is our sincere wish that 
this start may flare into a conflagration 
that will fire every thinking person in 
the United States to the extent of de- 
manding that no student be permitted 
to graduate from either high school or 
college without every effort having been 
made to lay the foundation for a thor- 
ough understanding and the vital impor- 
tance of this subject. 

In closing I want to take the oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation of the 
work and interest displayed by the other 
members of the Committee: Mr. A. A. 
Normandin, Mr. S. P. Chase, Mr. I. V. 
B. Phelan, Prof. Walter Sykes, all of 
whom displayed the greatest of enthusi- 
asm and unstinted effort to bring this 
movement to a successful conclusion, as 
also have Dr. Featherstone and Mr. Bul- 
lock, our two most highly regarded as- 
sociate members from the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

We all feel that, although seemingly 


slow, a good start in the right direction 


has been made and a movement has 
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been started that will gather momentum 
as it progresses, but one or two facts — 
should not be lost sight of: 

First. We are not tackling a short 
nor simple job, it is at least a five year 

rogram. 

Second. The ultimate goal cannot 
be reached until competent instructors 
can be trained which means our col- 
leges must be aroused to the vital im. 
portance of Credit and take steps to 
teach the subject as it should be 
taught. 

If I had my way it would become a 
compulsory subject in all courses from 
the junior high schools through the last 
year of college. 

I believe a work has been started here 
that is of vital importance to the entire 
world and so great in its scope that the 
National Association of Credit Men, to- 
gether with the local chapters should 
interest themselves with a view to taking 
over the work we have started and carry 
on a national campaign with force 
enough behind it to over ride any and 
all the obstacles that are bound to be en- 
countered and carry this work to a suc- 
cessful conclusion as rapidly as possible. 

A great deal of hard, careful, intelli- 
gent work is necessary to carry out such 
a project as we have started, but it can 
be done and “The Credit Men” can do 
it—so “‘let’s get together and go places.” 


The English 
\ position 


(Cont. from p.11) state of British Rail- 
ways. Where home trade is depressed 
the railway companies are among the 
first to feel the depression, and when 
trade revives railway figures quickly 
begin to show an encouraging improve- 
ment. 

During the last 12 months one of the 
most helpful signs of a new order of 
things in this country has been the rap- 
idly improving conditions of the rail- 
way companies. Month after month the 
returns have shown a steady growth in 
receipts from both goods and passenger 
services. (This improvement has, in its 
turn, incidentally affected the value of 
money invested in the railway companies, 
and the majority of stocks show a con- 
siderable increase in price. It is not so 
very long ago that one of the preference 
stocks of the Southern Railway stood at 
about £30,—the price today is ovet 
£70.) 

These favorable figures are even more 
encouraging than they appear at first 
sight, when the competition against 
which the railway (Cont. on page 43) 
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“This month’s collection letter 
By G. V. ERICKSON, White Eagle Oil Corp., Mitchell, S. D. 


Dear Sir: 





$ > as of 
is all that we need for our SIGNAL to you. 


Was this news item in your daily paper? 


There are many ways to collect a bill, but we “stick” to the per- 
sonal letter, because we contend that owing a bill is strictly a personal, 
private matter. 


So in regard to your slightly past due account of 


you are favoring us, we are 


| 


Despite its polysyllabic pronounce- 
ment, this next paragraph from the 
“Certified Public Accountant” points a 
good suggestion. 

“In promulgating your cogitations, or 
articulating your superficial sentimentali- 
ties and amicable, philosophical or 
psychological observations, beware of 
platitudinous ponderosity. Let your con- 
versational communications possess a 
conciseness, a compact comprehensible- 
ness, coalescent consistency, and a con- 
catenated cogency. Eschew all conglom- 
erations of babblement and asinine 
affectations. Let your extemporaneous 
descantings and unpremeditated expatia- 
- tions have intelligibility and veracious 
vivacity, without camouflage or bombast. 
Sedulously avoid all polysyllabic pro- 
fundity, pompous prolixity, ventriloquial 
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verbosity and vaniloquent vapidity. 
Shun double entedres, prurient jocosity 
and pestiferous profanity, obscurent or 
apparent. 

“In other words, talk plainly, briefly, 
naturally, sensibly, truthfully, purely. 
Keep from ‘slang’; don’t put on airs; 
say what you mean; mean what you say. 
And don’t use big words!” 

It seems an excellent warning to the 
collection letter writer who may be 
tempted to lead his debtor reader into 
the bog of big-wordedness which hinders 
easy reading and promotes inaction. 
And when such a bog holds the debtor 
from action, a “trick’’ letter such as this 
month’s can succeed in prompting pay- 
ment. 

Mr. Erickson writes us, in submitting 
it, that he feels it is successful because 


MAY, 1934 


» we feel sure that this reminder 


Taking this opportunity to thank you for the business with which 


it is not just another ‘‘form’’ letter and, 
accordingly, the debtor doesn’t forget his 
indebtedness. 
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Better business 


Reports just released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce based upon compila- 
tions for the first two months of this 
year indicate an average improvement in 
department store sales of close to 17 per- 
cent. The Atlanta and Dallas Federal 
Reserve districts showed the largest 
gains at close to one third; Chicago and 
Cleveland registered at about one fourth ; 
New York, Pittsburgh and Boston areas 
registered the smallest gains in these 
two months. That business operations 
in general are marching along at a more 
active tempo is shown in the report by 
the Federal Reserve Bank on April 11 
which indicated an aggregate of close to 
eight billion dollars which was 58 per- 
cent more than for the corresponding 
week in 1933. 


* * * 


In spite of strike threats and actual 
shutdowns in some cities, the automo- 
bile industry continues to increase its 
stride. During the second week in 
April it is estimated that some 90,000 
units were assembled, this total being 
two and a half times as many as were 
assembled in the corresponding week 
a year ago and the largest weekly out- 
put since 1929. Employment in the 
Michigan motor area was given another 
large increase in April over the figures 
for March, which in turn were 8.7 per- 
cent more for March than for February. 
Reports from Detroit late in April were 
to the effect that Ford dealers had in- 
creased their orders by more than 10,- 
000 units. The Ford plants are being 
pushed at a driving pace to get out the 
orders fast enough to silence the cries of 
the dealers. In this connection, a new 
survey just announced by Dr. Willard 
L. Thorp, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, shows 
that in 1933 the motor cars selling be- 
low the $750 price level accounted for 
87%, per-cent of the total sales while 
in 1929 this low priced class accounted 
for but 54 per-cent of the total sales. 


* *° * 


One of the oddities of American 
business transpired during the third 
week in April, when the price levels on 
all of the main exchanges registered a 
slump. We have heard a lot about the 
fear of inflation and how this fear is re- 
tarding business progress. On April 16, 
shortly after the President returned from 
his Easter vacation, the word was sent 
out from the ite House that the 
nation’s chief executive is opposed to 
the so-called money bills—silver, mon- 
etary inflation measures and such—and 


pronto we find certain interests selling 
out on heavy commitments. The grain 
exchanges were affected most. Wheat 
prices fell the full limit of 5 cents per- 
mitted in any one day. The reason for 
this slump, according to the experts, was 
that many speculators who had placed 
commitments in anticipation of price 
boosts caused by inflation, were so dis- 
turbed over the President's attitude that 
they were scared out of their belief in 
inflation possibilities and dumped their 
holdings on the market. While the 
effect upon the price of wheat was rather 
radical, the slump in the price of silver 
was even more startling, the price of this 
metal falling from 95 to 123 points in 
one day. We are an odd lot—we 
Americans. Some of us fear inflation 
and some fear we will not have infla- 
tion. 
* * * 


An interesting sidelight on the na- 
tion’s business is found in the April 
bulletin of the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. Most every sec- 
tion raises lettuce. Many sections also 
produce canteloupes. That these two 
items are really important in lower Cali- 
fornia’s agriculture is indicated in the 
following: 

“Of the total acreage set to canta- 
loupes this season, 13,775 are reported 
to be of the early or covered type. Since 
18,605 acres were set to early melons 
last year, most of the decline in total 
plantings is accounted for by this por- 
tion of the crop. Melon vines are re- 


ported to be in excellent condition and - 


a heavy yield is expected. The crop is 
advanced in growth by about three 
weeks and the first carload is expected 
to move early in April. A few special 
shipments of 1934 melons have already 
been made, setting a new record for 
early harvesting, according to canta- 
loupe dealers. 

“The Imperial Valley lettuce harvest 
came to an end during March at prices 
below those prevailing at this time a 
year ago. Generally speaking, the 1934 
lettuce deal appears to have been profit- 
able only to the most favored producers. 
Shipments totaled 8,271 cars for the 
period to March 21 as contrasted with 
9,241 cars for the full 1933 season.” 


Postoffice Cletk—We can’t pay you 
this $20 money order unless you bring 
somebody to identify you. 

Stranger—That’s hard luck! There's 
only one man in this town who can 
identify me and I owe him $20. 
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Edison... OFFERS 
SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
ALL THE TIME! 


With EDIPHONE Voice Writing 
Service dictators dictate when- 
ever they wish, as easily as 
telephoning! Business capacity 
increases because with Voice 
Writing unavoidable absences 
—due to conferences, sales trips, 
etc., are “bridged over’. Tele- 
phone calls that need confirma- 
tions are immediately answered. 
Ideas, plans—everything flows 
into operation. 

Have you seen the new PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of “Balanced 
Voice Writing” which makes 
dictation easier, faster. 

We will be glad to prove to you that 
Voice Writing can increase your firm's 
business capacity 20%-to-50%. 
Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 
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Los Angeles 

Y bids welcome 
(Cont. fr. p. 23) in one great swing 
about the country and to enjoy the de- 
lightful climate of Southern California, 
its famous hotels and restaurants, old 
Missions, ocean beaches, orange groves, 
motion picture industry, Catalina Island, 
Huntington Library, Mt. Lowe, Holly- 
wood and the charm of surrounding 
cities and the countryside, all of which 
will make the trip a happy memory. 

We are looking forward to your visit 
with real interest and will be glad to 
have you let us know if we can assist 


you with your plans. 
Sincerely yours, 
HARRY L. HARPER 
President, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


Beauty and the Eats 

Housewife (to cook) “Nora, I don’t 
like to mention it, but it seems to me 
that the food in the kitchen disappears 
very rapidly.” 

Cook: “Well, mum, I admit I has a 
good hearty appetite, but no one has 
ever accused me of being gorgeous.” 


WHEN YOU BUY INSURANCE 


The Company Behind 


Your Policies Is a 


Potential 


CREDIT RISK 


The instant loss occurs, your insurance company 


becomes a credit risk. Treat it as such when you buy 


protection. 


Each company of the Fireman’s Fund 


Group has adequate reserves, insuring ample capacity 


to pay under all conceivable contingencies. 


A 71 


year record of integrity in meeting all obligations 


speaks for character. 


When you carry lines in 


Fireman’s Fund or a company of its group you can 
always be certain of STRENGTH, PERMANENCE 
and STABILITY—the three requisites of sound 


insurance. 


Financial statement on request. 
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Collection— 

Y sales survey 
(Cont. from page 25) says sales are 
much improved. Memphis has fallen 
back to the Slow columns for collections 
and sales. 
TEXAS: Dallas again classifies under 
Slow for collections and falls back to 
that division for sales this month. Fort 
Worth is boosted to Good for both 
divisions and writes: “Collections for 
last month were reported considerably 
better in all lines of trade. Further im- 
provement is expected this month and 
during May with possible decline in 
June. One house reports sales double 
in March over last year.” 
WASHINGTON: Bellingham indicates 
slight improvement in sales. Seattle 
also reports improvement. Spokane in- 
dicates slump in collections. 
WEST VIRGINIA: Charleston says 
money is somewhat easier and that the 
mine operations are fair. Clarksburg 
also indicates improvement. Parkersburg 
reports 25% improvement in sales over 
last year. 


Do yen know 

That a compilation made by the 
AMERICAN BANKER on the 100 largest 
banks in the country discloses this in- 
teresting information: 

The first 100 banks in the United 
States are located in 37 cities. 

Their deposits on December 30, 1933, 
totaled $17,440,034,818, while their 
capital was $1,163,512,675, and surplus 
$2,480,568,804, making $1.00 of capi- 
tal funds for every $7.00 of deposits. 

The Government at December 30, 
1933, had additional capital investment 
in the first 100 banks of $218,200,000 
through R. F. C. purchases of preferred 
stock or capital notes. 

Deposits in the first 100 largest banks 
of the country were $874,500,000 lower 
than the total for the first 100 as they 
existed a year ago. . 

A year ago deposits of the 100 largest 
banks represented about 50 per cent of 
total commercial bank deposits in the 
United States, while at December 30, 
1933, deposits in the first 100 banks 
represented almost 53 per cent of the 
$33,000,000,000 in commercial banks. 

Forty-four per cent of the deposits of 
the 100 largest banks was concentrated 
in the first 10 banks, 5 of which were 


. located in New York. 


Only 20 banks in the country have 
deposits larger than $200,000,000. 
—" Mid-Continent Banker” 
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Rising prices 
’ vs working capital 


(Cont. from page 7) the boom years, it 
would require a smaller amount of invest- 
ment in inventory. The same thing is 
true, of course, of your receivables. 
These after all, represent a certain num- 
ber of units of merchandise sold. Let 
us refer to the example above. Sup- 
posing our units were worth $10.00 
apiece and our customary sales were 
100,000. That would mean $1,000,000 
worth of sales. With prices cut in half, 
your sales will amount to only $500,000, 
just one-half as much. If you have been 
in the habit of carrying a certain amount 
of monthly sales on the books, there will 
be one-half the number of receivables and 
your inventory will probably be cut in 
half also, but that is not so certain, be- 
cause as business declines there is a tend- 
ency to catty somewhat smaller stocks. 
Your volume, as well as your price level, 
is declining. 

Under those circumstances what is hap- 
pening in the course of the year is that 
you are selling this merchandise at an 
amount insufficient to recover the cost and 
the running expenses, but that amount 
will still be sufficient to replace the mer- 
chandise and to pay off some of the debts, 
and the result will be, at the end of the 
period, that you will have less current 
debt and less current assets. If you take 
the difference between the two, which is 
normally spoken of by the textbook 
writers as your working capital, you will 
find the difference is smaller, so that a 
business which, we will say, had some- 
thing like $2,000,000 worth of current 
assets in 1929 and, we will say, $500,000 
of current debt, may, by 1933, have cut 
that to one-half that figure. Suppose they 
used $400,000 to pay off current in- 
debtedness. That means your current 
debt instead of being $500,000 is now 
$100,000, and suppose they have also lost 
something during this period, say, $300,- 
000 or $400,000. The differential, then, 
well be not $1,500,000 of working capi- 
tal, that is, $2,000,000 minus $500,000, 
as it was in 1929, but it will be $100,000 
in 1933, or a net working capital of only 
$900,000. In other words, their work- 
ing capital has dropped from $1,500,000 
to $900,000. 

_ Notice what has happened to the work- 
ing capital ratio. Where it was four to 
One in 1929, it is now ten to one. In 
other words, the declining price level has 
tesulted in making it possible for a busi- 
hess to get along with less money tied up 
in inventory, less money tied up in re- 
ceivables, and in spite of the losses of 
some of that working capital in the proc- 


ess of liquidating, they have also been 
able to clear up current debt. 

Some of the larger corporations and 
some businesses that are favorably sit- 
uated, of course, have done so well dur- 
ing this period of liquidation that they 
are able to show a very strong current 
position as well as a good ratio; that it 
to say, they will have cash marketable 
securities in some instances, which is in 
excess of what would appear to be normal 
needs for the present situation, but there 
is a catch in it, and that is that when the 
period of improving business sets in, as 
it seems to have set in now for something 
like six months or so, it is going to mean 
that these businesses are going to face a 
reverse situation. 

As prices rise and as business improves, 
two things will happen: First, they will 
have to carry more units, and, secondly, 
the price per unit will be higher than it 
was before. The result is going to be 
that working capital that was adequate 
to carry on during the dark days of the 
depression will not be so adequate to carry 
on as business improves, unless the busi- 
ness has been very, very fortunate indeed 
in having saved up a very fat nest egg of 
cash or cash in marketable securities. 

So much for a suggestion about this 
one very simple ratio. Of course, most 
of the other relationships in the balance 
sheet are designed to check the quality of 
the current assets that stand in this ratio. 
The two most important relationships are 
those which test, of course, the quality of 
the receivables and the quality of the in- 
ventory, and note how those will be use- 
ful in a situation of this sort where you 
are giving unusually careful scrutiny to 
the situation. 

In the first place, one would compare 
the credit sales, the average credit sales, 
per month or per day, with the amount 
that was shown as outstanding at the end 
of the period. The purpose of this, of 
course, is commonly known. You want 
to find out how much of his business is 
still uncollected. Well, in a particular 
business you find, by comparing the aver- 


age dating credit sales with the amount 
of receivables at the end of the year, that 
he has about two months’ business, and 
you know the credit terms. You can tell 
whether he has a lot of slow accounts on 


his books or whether they are normal. 


In the same way we check the item of 


inventory. The conventional method, 


you recall, is to divide the cost of all the 
goods that have been sold during the year 
by the amount of inventory at the end of 
the year. That gives you your merchan- 


dise turnover, as it is sometimes called. 


That isn’t really an accurate measure of 
turnover, but it is a ratio which tests the 


inventory figure in (Cont, on page 41) 
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CREDIT 


TRAINING 


by the 
home study 
method 


The next few years will see a whole new 


group of executives controlling business. 
Your chance to be one of them was never 
better—the requirements were never more 
clearly outlined. 


Yesterday’s viewpoint means oblivion for 
thousands of executives—today you must 
have an up-to-the-minute mastery of cer- 
tain underlying credit and business princi- 
ples, and you must know how to apply 
them to the problems of tomorrow. 


To help business men meet today’s ever- 
increasing demands for a broader grasp of 
basic credit and business fundamentals, 
the National Institute of Credit has pre- 
pared a home-study training course cover- 
ing Credits and Collections. 


This course, designed to give you the 
greatest amount of credit training in the 
shortest possible time, is ideally suited to 
the limited spare hours of the busy busi- 
ness man. Consisting of lesson leaflets 
based on a recognized authoritative text, 
printed lectures by credit authorities, and 
typical credit problems selected from actual 
situations—the course assignments can be 
scheduled to suit your own convenience. 


If you are engaged or in- 
terested in credit work, 
you do not need to be re- 
minded of the significant 
part it plays in the com- 
mercial and business struc- 
ture. Now is the time to 
use this practical means to 
prepare yourself for greater 
responsibilities just abead. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF CREDIT 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Please send me full information about 
your course in Credits and Collections. 
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Paging 


the new books 


Reviews of the important 
books on business, to aid 
executives whose read- 
ing hours are limited. 


This month's 
Y business book 


MANAGED MONEY. By Erick T. H. 
Kjellstrom. Columbia University 
Press, New York. $1.75. 
Stabilization of the price level by 

control and operation of the money 

market has been advanced as a cure for 
our economic ills. Various proposals 
and theories have been proposed and 
some have been tried. Only recently 
the United States finished, for at least 

a time, a policy of daily quotation of 

the official price for an ounce of gold 

in an effort to raise prices to a pre- 
determined level. 

Those who seek this monetary Utopia 
have of recent months been looking 
with interest toward Sweden. In this 
northern country for over two years 
money has been managed by a strong 
central bank which dominates four large 
branch-banking institutions. The econo- 
mists of Sweden have been the govern- 
ment’s counsellors. They have not al- 
ways been heeded, but almost entirely 
the Swedish monetary course has been 
charted by them. The results are the 
concern of Mr. Kjellstrom’s terse 100 
page book. 

After sketching the world’s and 
Sweden’s economic conditions which 
caused that country to follow England's 
departure from the gold standard, the 


author narrates the policies and events 
during the two years of monetary man- 
agement. Then in a final chapter he 
summarizes his deductions: 

1. That the deflationary spiral was 
broken. 

2. That currency and credit inflation 
was averted. 

3. That domestic purchasing power 
was maintained rather well. 

4. That the wholesale price level 
has not reflected the hoped-for gradual 
rise although “prices have not fallen as 
low as have corresponding prices in 
some other countries not having a defi- 
nite monetary program.” 

—Paul Haase 


Among those present: 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS LAW. 
by E. R. Dillavou and C. G. Howard. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. $5.00. 
A revised edition of a text that aims 

to acquaint business men with legal 
principles and their application. Con- 
tracts and consideration; agency and the 
principal—agent—third party relation- 
ship; negotiable instruments; business 
organizations; real and personal prop- 
erty; insurance and sales; landlord and 
tenant relationships: these are some of 
the subjects covered. 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH. By 
A. Charles Babenroth. Prentice-Hall 
Inc., New York. $4.00. 

This volume, first published in 1925, 
now appears in an edition revised by 
Peter T. Ward of Columbia University. 
All the essentials of how to write right. 
Special sections on credit, collection 
and adjustment letters are of interest. 


DEBTOR’S HOLIDAY. By H. A. 
Keller. The Macaulay Company, 
New York. $2.00. 

A novel dealing with the troubles en- 
countered by a young lawyer who 
“hires” his services to commercial 
crooks. There is a love angle in which 
a selfish siren plays an important role. 
Some rather interesting sidelights on 
the activities of professional crooks, 
particularly in the bankruptcy field, are 
displayed in the warp and woof of the 
story. 


URBAN SOCIETY. By Noel P. Gist 
and L. A. Halbert. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 
$3.50. 

A sociological study of the effect of 
the swing of the pendulum of popula- 
tion from the rural to the urban centers. 
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The text is divided under five headings: 
The Rise of Urbanism, Distributive and 
Selective Aspects of the City, Social Re. 
lationships, Organization of Life and 
Planning and Control, of Urban Life, 
The authors (Mr. Gist being of the De. 
partment of Sociology of the Univer. 
sity of Kansas and Mr. Halbert being of 
the Board of Public Welfare, Distric 
of Columbia) point out the necessity 
for plans for applying scientific con- 
trols on certain features of urban life, 


CONCENTRATION OF BANKING. 
By John M. Chapman. Columbia 
University Press, New York. $5.00, 
The author, who is Assistant Profes. 

sor of Banking at Columbia, traces the 
history of unit banking and pictures the 
reasons for the present trend to the 
branch and also to the group banking 
plan. He makes a point that the aver. 
age small unit bank will eventually dis. 
appear because of the impossibility to 
operate such banks on a profitable basis 
because of overhead factors. He pic- 
tures the branch banks as taking the 
place of these small units and serving 
the public well under modern banking 
regulations. 


2222 RETAILING IDEAS. Compiled 
by Emanuel Lyons and published by 
him at Pittstown, N. J. $2.50. 

The author presents a large number 
of retail sales boosting plans which have 
been tried by various merchants. Most 
of the schemes presented have been te- 
ported in the leading trade journals. 
Might be serviceable to the store mana- 
ger as a directory of merchandising 
“stunts”. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISE CONTROL. 
By John W. Wingate. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. $5.00. 

One of this publisher's series on re- 
tailing and a good volume on funda- 
mentals in retail lines. 


INVESTMENTS. By David F. Jordan. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc, New York. 
$4.00. 

A standard and very worthwhile vol- 
ume on investments. First published in 
1919, this is its second revised edition. 
Handy to have around in these troub- 
lous times when the investment of today 
may prove to be the wall-paper of to 
morrow. 


False step 
“I have just obtained a position as 4 
stenographer for a Wall Street bach- 
elor.” 
“Wonderful, dearie. That's a false 
step in the right direction.” 
 —College Humor. 
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President Kilcup 
names nucleus of 
\y resolutions group 


President Kilcup announced late in 


April a list of eleven members of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
who have been invited to serve as a nu- 
cleus of the resolutions committee at 
the Los Angeles convention. This list 
is headed by Mr. J. A. Bond of Berke- 
ley, California, former Vice-President, 
who will act as Chairman. 

Others on the list are: 


E. M. Tourtelot, First National Bank, 


Chicago, Ill. 


W. F. Smith, Chattanooga Medicine 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Edward Hillman, Federal Glass Com- 


pany, Columbus, Ohio. 


H. E. Engstrom, G. Sommers & 


Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


H. H. Kase, Taylor Instrument Com- 


pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


R. T. Fisher, American Trust Co., 


Oakland, Calif. 


Harry G. Hild, S. W. Cigar Com- 


pany, Dallas, Texas. 


L. D. Duncan, American Medicinal 
Spirits Company, Louisville, Ky. 
F. W. Edwards, Standard Oil Com- 


pany, Tacoma, Wash. 
A. N. Levin, Levin Bros., 


Haute, Ind. 


Terre 


E. L. Ide-Kelloway Ide Company, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


P. M. Haight, International General 


Electric, New York, N. Y. 

Leroy Chapman, Reo Motor Car 
Company, Lansing, Mich. 

George Porter, Frederick Stearns & 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


F. G. Dewey, Bank of Kalamazoo, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 

L. F. Rosenberger, Coleman Lamp 
Company, Wichita, Kan. 

Stanley Spurrier, Spurrier Fox & 
Crane, Wichita, Kan. 

Cecil Walker-Staley Products, Deca- 


tur, Ill. 


P. R. Puckett, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Young, Majestic Stove, St. Louis, Mo. 


Burke-Banker, Fort Worth, Texas. 


V. K. Ballard, St. Joseph Ry. & Light, 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


A. A. Groth, First National Bank, 


Portland, Ore. 


Stanley Hunter, Sperry Flour, Port- 


land, Ore. 


C. A. Colton, Boston Transcript, 


Boston, Mass. 


Wm. Lee Bean McCormick & Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

C. E. Rhodes, Marine Trust Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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How to adapt the money-getting letters and 
complete follow-up series of representative 
companies in America to your business— 
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lection practice and procedure— 


emphasizes actual, practical letters that work ; 
it minimizes theory. 7 
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collections 


E VERY letter presented 
in this book has proved 
successful in actual use. 
The 250 letters. included 
have been sifted and se- 
lected from approximately 
5,000 letters. They are 
homely, practical letters 
that work. Trimmed of 
superfluities, boiled down 
to rock-bottom essentials 
of usefulness to experi- 
enced collection men, this 
book is packed with ideas 
that will repay its cost to 
you over and over again. 






TESTED 
COLLECTION LETTERS 


by, Chester H. McCall 


Assistant to the U. S. Secretary of Commerce; formerly Editor and Publisher 


of Credit and Financial Management. 


$5.00 


bility of getting in a rut and staying there. 
This book shows the way out. It’s well worth 
the money asked for it.” 
Cc. B. HERBERS 

“Seems to me to be the very thing a credit 
man needs in the daily grind. Frankly, I be- 
lieve this book fills a long-felt need, as there is 
not another book, to my knowledge, that con- 
tains so many actual sample letters from 


which to select.” 
R. K. ELMORE 


“We have gotten only part way into the 
book and it surely looks like it is worth 


some money.” : 
Ss. G. HAYWARD 


Actual collection experience of representative 
250 actual money-getting letters used by 
An amazing clearing-house of the best col- 


This book is absolutely unique in value. It 


“It’s just chock full of ideas. In writing 


Seeing Is Believing 
Reserve a copy for yourself for five days’ free examination. 


NAST |= NINN RENE TEASE NTR NSIT SN SS AA 


5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


FALCON PRESS, INC., 
830 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of McCall’s TESTED COLLECTION LETTERS ($5.00) for five 
days’ examination. I agree to return the book, postpaid, in five days after receipt or to 
remit for it plus the necessary postage at that time. 
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And in 

Y England, tool 

“It is very much more to the point 
when considering credit today to know 
how a man pays his bills and has paid 
them in the last few months, than to 
know what assets he possessed a year 
ago. An up-to-date credit report from 
one of the Mutual Trade Protection So- 
cieties answers the question.” 


—From “The Commercial Review,” 
published by the International 
Assn. for Promotion and Protec- 
tion of Trade, Lid. 


Business census 
nearly ready 

Field work of the Census of Ameri- 
can Business, which has been under way 
since the advent of the new year, is 
now nearly complete, and the work of 
tabulating the results is progressing rap- 
idly, according to Dr. Stuart A. Rice, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus. _More than 1,825,000 of the ex- 
pected “2,200,000 schedules that will 
cover every retail, wholesale, and service 
business in the United States have been 
received, and the balance are expected 
within the next two weeks. 

The length of time business concerns 
have been in operation is covered’as one 
phase of this business census. Thus it 
will be possible to determine the extent 
to which new concerns entered business 
during the depression, and such figures 
as the average age of concerns in each 
field. 

“About one fifth of all persons gain- 
fully employed in the United States are 
absorbed by the distributing, service and 
amusement business,” Dr. Rice recently 
stated, ‘‘and the census of these indus- 
tries will show relative employment op- 
portunities. The census will also show 
the seasonal fluctuations in employment 
by months and will be a great aid to 
business men in future planning.” 

Among the important questions which 
this census is expected to answer are: 

1.. What was the decrease in the 


Salesman: I'd like to have a few days 
off to help my wife with the spring 
housecleaning. 

Sales Manager: 1 have a letter from 
your wife saying that she didn’t care to 
have you around the house because you 
only got in the way. 

_. Salesman, as he turns to go: Well, 

there’s only one thing more I'd like to 
say. There are two persons in this com- 
pany who handle the truth loosely. I’m 
one of them. I’m not married. 
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“business volume between 1929 
and 1933? 

What kinds of business suffered 
the greatest decrease? 

What kinds of business experi- 
enced no decrease, or had an 
increase ? 

What changes have taken place in 
buying habits? 

Can multi-unit businesses stand a 
depression better than indepen- 
dent establishments, or vice 
versa? 

How does position of the various 
kinds of wholesalers change 
during a depression? 

Is there an increase in direct sell- 
ing to consumers? 

How has the hotel business stood 
the depression ? 

What is the extent of reduction in 
employment in the various kinds 
of business compared with 1929? 

How does employment vary by 
months ? 

To what extent are part-time em- 
ployees used ? 

What is the average annual wage 
of full-time employees in each 
kind of business? 

How does it compare with 1929? 

Is the ratio of men to women em- 
ployees different now from what 
it was in 1929? 

What significant inventory changes 
have the various businesses in- 
stituted? Credit changes? 

How much of current business 
sales volume is represented by 
sales taxes? 


Business letters 


Let us forget all about commas, styles, 
appearance and all the “rules” for writ- 
ing business letters. There is one thing 
to which the recipient of every business 
letter is entitled, namely—clarity. Yet 
thousands of letters are going out daily 
so ambiguously worded as to need con- 
siderable “interpreting.” Recently three 
additional letters were necessary to 
clarify an answer to a direct question. 
I have just received a letter from a 
prominent firm and I cannot decide 
whether it really means what it says—or 
whether it is a sales appeal disguised as 
humor. These are two common in- 
stances of hopelessly muddled expres- 
sion. Hardly a week passes that our 
opinion is not requested as to the 
“meaning” of some letter. This is in- 
excusable. If executives find it impos- 
sible to write clearly, let them engage 
bright secretaries who can transcribe 
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what executives mean in plain language. 
Most business men talk to the point. 
Relatively few write explicitly. It has 
been suggested that all companies should 
have professional letter writers who 
would polish up rough ideas into a good 
letter—much as many news stories are 
handled by inside men. Until this hap- 
pens it rests with all of us to say what 
we mean simply and clearly. It may 
repay you to glance through your com- 
pany’s correspondence and evaluate its 
clarity to an outsider who should be ex- 
pected to take nothing for granted—an 
hypothetical man who has never heard 
of you, your company or your product. 


a 
Finding Their Function 
Only a question of time when the 
city parks will have to be used for 
parking. 
—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


True 

A city financier is thinking of build- 
ing a hotel in which only millionaires 
can obtain accommodation. He seems 
to be rather behind the times. 


—Humoarist. 
Henry H. 
4 Heimann 


(Cont. from p.13) exceeding 89 million 
dollars. On the basis of weight of mail 
carried, the Department calculates that 
the carriers would have received over 12 
million dollars. The 74 million dollar 
item is obviously the sum we have paid 
for maintaining a merchant marine. 

In 1933 the Department reported pay- 
ments of 26 million dollars to carriers. 
On a pound basis the payments would 
have reached three million dollars. In 
one particular case, an ocean carrier 
which received two hundred and eleven 
thousand, nine hundred and eighty-five 
dollars through its mail contract would 
have received $10.40 for the mail which 
it actually carried. 

The advantages of the law from a 
nationalistic viewpoint, are the support 
of a merchant marine, augmenting 
national defense, extending the Ameti- 
can flag on the high seas and the con- 
tract provisions by which awards are 
made only to the lowest responsible bid- 
der who must be an American citizen 
operating American built ships, or ships 
of American registry prior to 1928. 


. These ships must be officered by 


American citizens and half of the crew 
must be American for the first four 
years of the contract and for the next 
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six years of the contract the crew must 
be two-thirds American. 


Ships built for service as mail car- 
riers must be constructed according to 
plans and specifications approved by the 
Navy Department, or otherwise be suit- 
ed for instant and economic conversion 
into auxiliary Naval vessels. The Post- 
master-General in his contract can stipu- 
late that a certain number of new vessels 
be built or old ones reconditioned. 
Under such conditions, 66 new vessels 
are required in the 43 contracts now in 
force. 12 others are additionally re- 
quired and 61 old ships must be recon- 
structed. By last July, 32 of the new 
ships had been built and 40 old ones 
constructed at a recost for construc- 
tion and reconstruction in excess of 160 
million dollars. 


Our experience during the war taught 
us a costly lesson. As a result, the need 


for an American merchant marine was - 


obvious if the nation was to take its 
rightful place in the export and import 
field. But unfortunately, instead of ad- 
vocating a merchant marine because of 
the sound economic value of shipping 
in the development of trade, too much 
stress was placed upon fear psychology, 
upon the military value of a merchant 
marine. If we are justified in believing 
that a foundation of fear makes a poor 
support for anything, we must conclude 


’ that the campaign of propaganda and 


ballyhoo and organized high-pressuring 
probably did the cause of American 
shipping considerably more harm than 
good. 


However injudicious the line of argu- 
ment, the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928, with its elaborate subsidy pro- 
visions, in due time became the law of 
the land. It will be pertinent to ask 
just what the government hopes to ac- 
complish when it makes these payments 
to the American ship-operator. 

In the first place the government in- 
tends to offset certain conditions the 
ship-operator must face if he is going 
to follow his trade under the American 
flag. In operating an American ship 
there are certain basic monetary disad- 
vantages, growing out of the fact that 
the owner as a general rule pays higher 
wages, serves his crew with better food, 
and furnishes them with living quarters 
superior to those furnished by his 
foreign competitor, on vessels which 
cost considerably more to build in 

ica. These, very conditions, how- 
ever, while adversely affecting the 
Owner’s insure greater 
humanitarian consideration for Ameti- 
can seamen, and (Continued on page 36) 


Resolutions 

yy committee 
(Continued from page 33) 

Samuel M. Kittredge, Samuel Mahon 

Company, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

R. P. Boardman, First Trust Com- 

pany, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Members of this committee and 
chairmen of National committees have 
been invited to prepare proposed reso- 
lutions in advance of the opening of 
the convention so that the work of this 
important committee may be expedited. 

One of the proposals now under con- 












insure that, too? 
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What About INCOME? 


Of course you make sure that all your own 
property and all your credit risks are properly 
insured against fire and windstorm. 


But what about the income? Would that prop- 
erty still be valuable, those credit risks just as 
good if the business was halted, even for only 
a short time, by fire or windstorm? Do you 


Rents Insurance 


Pays rents during the period of reconstruction. 


Use and Occupancy Insurance 


Pays the merchant or manufacturer his inter- 
rupted earnings and unavoidable overhead dur- 
ing the period of reconstruction. 


Profits and Commissions Insurance 
Pays expected profits or commissions on fin- 
ished goods destroyed. (Standard merchandise 
fire or windstorm insurance covers only the 
actual value, not including anticipated profits.) 


The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 


The 
MANHATTAN 

Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

The 

UNION FIRE, 


Accident and General Insurance Company 


99 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 


sideration is a revision of the Canons 
of Commercial Ethics so that it might’ 
serve as an unofficial Code for. the 
N.A.C.M. fraternity. 


Porter: Where’s your trunks, sir? 

Salesman: I use no trunks. 

Porter: But I thought you wuz one of 
those traveling salesmen. . 

Salesman: I am, but I sell brains, un- 
derstand? I sell brains. 

Porter: Excuse me, boss, but you is 
the fust fella that’s been here who ain’t 
carryin’ no samples. 












































































modern 
office 


An idea and experience ex- 
change on equipment, system 
and management in the mod- 
ern credit and business office. 


Word gauge on 
fountain pens 


The 1934 model of the Conklin 
Nozac fountain pen has a scale en- 
graved on the transparent ink section 
of the pen which shows how many 
words have been written and how many 
more can be written with the ink re- 
maining in the pen. The scale was 
worked out through tests and is said to 
be reasonably accurate. While it may 
not be very important to know how 
many more words one can write, the 
gauge should serve as a useful device 
in calling attention to diminishing ink 
supply and the omnipresent “empty 
pen.” 


Intercommunicating 
telephone systems 


Serv-U-Fone systems are a moderately 
priced method of intercommunication in 
the office, requiring practically no at- 
tention, needing no expert help for in- 


stallation. Systems range from single 
stations—a return service between two 
points—to a selective system with a 
capacity for seven telephones. Systems 
operate on dry cell batteries. No sol- 
dering is necessary for installation. 
American agents are the American 
Automatic Electric Sales Company, of 
Chicago. 


New files 


The General Fireproofing Company 
has just issued a 52 page booklet des- 
cribing its new “Super-File” which, the 
company claims, reduces the manual op- 
erations necessary in filing from eight 
movements to four. Movement of load- 
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ed drawers has been very easy and 
noiseless. Contents of drawers are 
automatically compressed from the front 
through a mechanical throw-back actu- 
ated by the swing of the drawer front 
and constantly maintained until the 
drawer is open. This has eliminated 
the usual type of follower-block. In- 
stead, the “Super-File” uses a rear com- 
pressor plate or filing space regulator. 
There are no clamps or clutches to re- 
lease. A slight touch of the finger auto- 
matically moves the regulator back a 
space or two when necessary for addi- 
tional material. No forward movement 
is ever necessary since all contents are 
kept ip correct upright position by the 
front throw-back. Drawer fronts swing 
open to make filing and finding easy. 
An indexing system is used which pre- 
sents file contents at correct angle of 
vision and discloses their location in 
the drawer at a glance. The “Super- 
File” seems a very carefully considered 
piece of equipment which should effect 
economies for users. 


The 35 hour week 


There is some possibility of a general 
35 hour week for office employees, of 
whom there are about four million at 
present. Since the present office week is 
very generally 40 hours this is not a 
tremendous reduction. By utilizing 
modern machinery and common sense 
methods, few organizations should ex- 
perience much difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to a week of this length. 
If, however, it is believed that such a 
week would materially increase employ- 
ment, there is little evidence to support 
this view. There are very few offices 
wherein a ten or fifteen percent reduc- 
tion of time could not be made without 
in any way overworking the present 
staff.—H. P. PRESTON. 


Henry H. 
Y Heimann 


(Cont. from p. 35) for this reason should 
be looked upon as highly desirable. In 
fact they are in general required by law. 
But to expect the shipowner, operat- 
ing in an industry which is essential to 
the national welfare, and in a field 
where foreign competition is of the 
severest kind, to try to build up, at his 
own expense, the standards of living of 
Americans who would follow the sea, 
would be to presuppose that the owner's 
financial resources are inexhaustible. 
Let us assume that American citizens 
form a corporation for the purpose of 
operating ships. The first thing they 
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need is the necessary floating equipment, 
Now a merchant marine can never be 
developed along sound and permanent 
lines unless you have the means and 
facilities at hand with which to build 
ships in your own country. The ship. 
ping industry is an integrated industry, 
and good shipbuilding companies are 
just as essential to the shipowner as 
woolens are to the tailor. 

Our American citizens, who have 
formed this corporation, decide to have 
a ship constructed. Their first difficulty 
arises in trying to get sufficient capital 
for the construction of the ship, be. 
cause the shipping business in this 
country is one which for many years 
has been in a rather chaotic state, 
Money does not naturally flow into that 
line of operation. Even today, after all 
these years of shipping, there are no 
adequate American financing facilities 
for ship operators. 

The credit technique of the ship- 
ping industry has been sadly neglected 
for the reason that the fundamental 
basis of shipping credit in many in- 
stances simply does not exist. Credit 
is based upon at least a reasonable as- 
surance of sound returns upon invested 
capital over a period of time, and such 
returns, though they can be found in 
the shipping industry, are the exception 
rather than the rule, except where there 
is an extension of government aid. 


As a consequence of the lack of 
credit facilities, the organizers of the 
supposed corporation are forced to ap- 
ply for aid to the federal government, 
which makes the necessary credit avail- 
able for the construction of their ships, 
at rates of interest which are much more 
reasonable than could be secured in the 
open market. Specifications for the 
ship having been determined, the type, 
size and speed of the ship having been 
agreed upon by the government, a con- 
tract is finally let for the construction 
of the ship by an American shipbuild- 
ing company. This contract, let us say, 
calls for a total payment of five million 
dollars. 

This same ship could be constructed 
in Europe at a cost probably not ex: 
ceeding three and one-half million dol- 
lars. Here, then, is a premium of one 
and one-half million dollars paid by 
the newly-formed organization, because 
the ship is constructed in an American 
shipyard. This premium is by no means 
added profit to the American shipbuild- 
er. It is added purchasing power for 
American labor, and represents the cost 
of the American standard of living 4 
compared with the standard of living 
found in Europe. 
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But the shipping business is an inter- 
ational business. Obviously if an 
American concern has an initial outlay 
of one and one-half million dollars 
more than a European concern, the 
American concern must either secure 
higher rates on cargo or larger volume 
of business in order to earn profits on 
its expenditure: Yet the seas are open 
to everyone. Consequently, rates are 
very competitive. 

The volume of business the American 
can secure must be comparable to that 
the foreigner secures unless the Ameri- 
can is More ingenious or aggressive in 
his campaign for cargoes—a conclusion 
which could not be readily accepted des- 
pite the ingenuity of American ship- 
operators. Under these circumstances, 
it is very evident that no ships would be 
built in America unless some arrange- 
ments were made to reimburse the 
American citizen for his adidtional out- 
lay. This is what the government at-. 
tempts to do when it makes a subsidy 
payment. This alone is just one of a 
number of elements that enter into sub- 
sidy payments by the government. 

The difference in the cost of construc- 
tion is definitely arrived at, and that 
difference is amortized over a period of 
years, the amortization being reflected 
in the figures which finally form the 
total of the subsidy payment. 

But subsidies would be a little easier 
understood if the difference in ship con- 
struction cost was the only item to be 
taken into consideration. Not only is 
there a difference in the construction 
cost, but there is a difference in the 
operating costs. 

We believe we have been in advance 
of foreign countries in our endeavor to 
look after the welfare of the great mass 
of our people. Of this we should be 
justly proud. Certainly no one would 
want to revert to lower standards of liv- 
ing. Indeed, our aim and objective at 
all times has been the improvement and 
advance of our standard of living rather 
than to sit idly by and see it retrogress. 
Various legislative measures have been 
enacted for the protection of seamen. 
The seamen’s lot, as has been so fre-* 
quently depicted throughout history, 
has not been g happy one, and our con- 
tribution to the improvement of his life 
has perhaps been one of the greatest 
humanitarian movements ever under- 
taken. We have certain legislation 
which specifically provides for better 
treatment of seamen. The outstanding 
item in this category is of course the 
La Follette Seamen’s Act of March 4, 


1915 and the various amendments 
thereto, 
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the executive whose cre- 
ative type of work keeps 
him busy early and late. Mo 


The new Model 12 will 
gladly work any number 
of hours a week if neces- 
sary. But the real purpose of this dictating machine 
is to enable you to do all your work in 40 hours 
—to double your ability to get things done. 


Find out how this new leisure for executives can 
be fitted into your life. Mail the coupon below for 
the new “Progress” portfolio. 
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So you’re at the 
Shelton, too! 


Of course! You can always 
expect to meet your 
in New York’s 


favorite hotel. 


friends 


The Shelton possesses 
everything of importance 
to insure a pleasant stay. 
A location convenient to 
clubs, restaurants, thea- 
tres, important business 
centres. A cultural atmo- 
sphere . . . cheerful rooms 
...a roof garden ...so- 
larium ... library... and 
the use of the famous 
Shelton swimming pool. 
All these features at no 


extra charge. 


ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 


$9 .00 


from daily 


LEexincTon AVENUE & 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Comparing the demands of our sea- 
men with those sailing under foreign 
flags, it can readily be understood that 
the operating cost of an American ship 
is considerably higher, but since it is 
engaged in international business, and 
since it has this disadvantage without 
any possibility of offset through a high- 
er rate-structure or other method of 
economical operation, the handicap 
must be removed or no one could 
operate vessels profitably under the 
American flag in foreign trade. A very 
thorough study is made of these differ- 
entials in operation costs, and as a result 
of these studies a compensating figure is 
definitely arrived at. This figure is add- 
ed to the differential in construction cost 
of ships and forms a separate major 
item which is part of the basis of sub- 
sidy payments. 

Heretofore this subsidy payment has 
been constant and the differential in 
operating cost has been determined as 
of a given date and then assumed to be 
held constant during a period of years 
through which amortization is made. 
Obviously, in the nature of things, 
economic changes are speedily brought 
about; the world never stands still, and 
there is a shifting of standards of living 
year by year. Future subsidy payments 
will no doubt recognize this fact and 
will call for more flexible provisions 
with respect to the cost item. 

it has been suggested in this respect 
that perhaps the adjustment of subsidy 
contracts on a yearly basis—after giving 
proper weight to the financial figures 
for a year’s operation (which in turn 
will be used to determine the differ- 
ential in operating cost)—can be un- 
dertaken with equity both to the 
ship-operator and the government. A 
survey of a year’s results might lead 
either to a paring down or an increase 
of subsidy payments, the objective at all 
times being to place the American 
operator on a par (assuming reasonably 
efficient management) with his competi- 
tor in the industry who is sailing under 
a foreign flag. 

As we analyze the problem of sub- 
sidy payments, we find that the com- 
petitive race as between nations, and the 
nationalistic policies since the war, 
further complicate the matter. The 
United States is not alone in its en- 
deavor to build up a merchant marine 
through government help. Other na- 
tions are just as keenly alive to the value 
of a merchant marine as is this country. 
I say just as keenly—there are many 
that contend that we, if anything, are 
backward in the aid we bestow upon 
so worth-while an undertaking. 


This brings in a new element that 
must be taken into consideration in the 
matter of subsidies—namely, competitive 
foreign subsidies. Assuming that we 
want to equalize the American operator 
with his foreign competitor on the basis 
of the usual differentials that issue out 
of economic differences in the various 
countries, we would still have to take 
into account such assistance as foreign 
nations are giving their ship operators, 
The struggle overseas for an adequate 
development of a merchant marine is 
intense. Every maritime nation seeks to 
gain the advantage, realizing that the 
development of a strong merchant 
marine is the greatest assurance of the 
development of foreign trade that has 
been devised. 


Let us take England, for example. 
Even as this is being written, we learn 
that England has subsidized one of her 
companies to the- extent of 9,500,000 
pounds or about $45,000,000. The re- 
markable part of this grant is that a 
portion of it, to be exact, 1,500,000 
pounds, is working capital. Here, then, 
is introduced a new principal, namely, 
the supplying of working capital. 

Consider the case of the Italian gov- 
ernment: The publicity concerning the 
achievements of the “Rex” does not 
mention the tremendous cost to the 
Italian government of putting this ship 
into active trade. The Italian govern- 
ment has subsidized, through participa- 
tion in joint ownership, to the extent 
of 331,246,000 lira, or about $27,000,- 
000. These illustrations are also true of 
France. Consequently, when we arrive 
at a subsidy, we must take into account 
the help extended to the foreign mer- 
chant marine. Though we should not 
embark into a competitive international 
subsidy plan, it is a factor that must be 
in our minds even though not definitely 
in our figures. 


From what has been said, it must be 
evident just what factors enter into a 
subsidy, and how ridiculous it is to 
label a subsidy as “mail pay.” Perhaps 
the most accurate description of it would 
be “‘trade insurance,” because, in the last 
analysis, that is what it amounts to. 

You can not have ships flying the 
American flag without developing trade, 
and ship-operators keenly alive to nor- 
mal business reactions are always intet- 
ested in the development of foreign 
trade. 


The legislation enacted for the de- 
velopment of an American merchant 


‘marine has never been fully utilized. 


Necessary as subsidies are, they are but 
secondary to the greater helpfulness that 
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could be extended to the American ship- 
ping industry through rationalization. 
The law specifically invests in the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau certain powers with 
respect to the regulation of rates and 
trade practices. It is said these powers 
are now to be vigorously exercised for 
the first time. It is believed that sound 
regulatory procedure and administration 
will do more to develop the industry 
and make it self-supporting than all of 
the subsidies. 


At best, a subsidy must be considered 
merely from a temporary point of view 
and as being ancillary to the helpfulness 
that can be extended through reason- 
able regulation. Admittedly, in these 
regulations international complications 
may arise, but in this respect these could 
be ironed out satisfactorily, and after 
all, realizing certain conditions, foreign 
nations would in fairness have to admit 
that we were entitled to consideration, 
and if preferential treatment were given 
our own ships to carry our own cargoes, 
such policy in the last analysis could 
scarcely be criticised. 


Beyond this, where government finan- 
cing enters into the adventure, the least 
that could be expected when exports 
are financed by the government, is that 
the business should go forward in 
American bottoms. We can well look 
across the seas and study ther legisla- 
tion and pattern our own after it with 
profit to both the merchant marine and 
American commerce. 


There must be a flexibility about sub- 
sidies, and the hope must always be held 
out that the day may soon approach 
when these are no longer necessary, for 
when the American merchant marine 
has been soundly developed, it will pos- 
sess an internal strength sufficient to 
enable it to move ahead under its own 
power. In the meantime, perhaps the 
worst thing about our plan is continu- 
ing to label these payments as “mail 
pay.” 

In the nature of things, ships become 
obsolete. Provision must be made in a 
subsidy for the rebuilding of obsolete 
ships. Take the LEVIATHAN, for in- 
stance, a ship that is known throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. 
There is a sentimental value attached 
to that ship which can scarcely be fully 
appreciated. ‘Thousands of young men 
who journeyed across the seas to take 
part in the world conflict found safe 
voyage in the bosom of the LEVIA- 
THAN. Every hamlet throughout the 
nation thinks of the LEVIATHAN as 
a great protecting mother that carried 
our young men to the field of battle 


safely across a hungry sea. 


The present operators would no doubt 
contend this sentimental value is one of 
the reasons why the LEVIATHAN has 
not long since been relegated to the 
back-waters. At the moment there is 
a tremendous press comment on the fact 
that the LEVIATHAN is not operating, 
the contention being put forth that her 
sister ship, the MAJESTIC, is being 
run, and that it is almost a sacrilege for 
the LEVIATHAN to lie at her dock 
out of service. 


Against this the owners contend that 
the operation of the LEVIATHAN 
under the most favorable circumstances 
requires an outlay of probably a half. 
million dollars to cover the operating 
loss for a year. Not only is she obso- 
lete, they claim, but by comparison with 
newer ships, her fuel costs are prohibi- 
tive. Handling no cargo, she must rely 
entirely upon the passenger trade. 


The LEVIATHAN was purchased by 
her present owners under an agreement 
to operate for a certain number of voy- 
ages each year, and one of the fine ques- 
tions now before the government is 
whether or not this agreement shall be 
insisted upon. One view is it would be 
foolhardy to demand she continue to 
plough the seas. This group says that 
if she is put back in service and sched- 
uled on the runs she has contracted to 
make, it may mean economic disaster to 
the line that operates her. Another 
group disputes this and certainly if she 
is to be permanently taken from service, 
a wail and cry will go up throughout the 
country that this wonderful ship, the 
queen of the transports, has been sent 
to an early grave. What the solution 
may be will depend upon a thorough 
investigation of the facts. That is being 
made now. Such investigation may or 
may not prove that the pride of the seas, 
the LEVIATHAN, stands as a living ex- 
ample of fast-speeding science with its 
startling obsolescence. 

A sound and sane program for the 
development of an American merchant 
marine should issue out of all the chaos 
that has surrounded previous attempts. 
We must conserve that which is of 
value, profit by past errors, and rebuild 
anew. In this rebuilding at least one 
thing is certain, and that is that what- 
ever the need of a subsidy payment may 
be, there should be a strong determina- 
tion to label it honestly so that the whole 
nation may know and better understand 

just why such expenses are incurred in 
the development of an American mer- 
chant marine. 
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Notes - 
About 
Credit 
Matters 


Mercantile and 
bank credit 


Credit checking, from the viewpoint 
of the bank credit man and the mer- 
cantile credit man, was discussed by 
Joseph Rubanow, vice-president of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co., and David E. 
Golieb, of the International Handker- 
chief Manufacturing Co., at the monthly 
dinner meeting of the women’s group 
of the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

Those present were told by Mr. Ruba- 
now that as a general guide in these 
rapid economic changes it is important 
to watch that the credit files contain cur- 
rent financial data and current trade in- 
vestigations. Comparisons with previous 
financial statements are very important, 
he said, as they indicate a definite guide 
as to trends. Careful scrutiny must be 
given to the profit and loss set-up, he 
warned, emphasizing that operating 
trends are the most important guides in 
credit granting. 

“Are increased expenses of all forms 
justified by corresponding increases in 
sales volumes,” continued Mr. Ruba- 
now. “Percentages of one to the other 
are definite indicators of the direction 
in which an account is heading. 
Through this medium we can see if 
the business is conducted on a proper 
markup. 

“Most important in these fleeting 
times is the financial set-up, and it 
should be prepared by a reputable out- 
side auditor. The liquidity of the 
statement. should be compared with the 
previous year’s presentation, particularly 
as to inventories.” 

The point was made by Mr. Ruba- 
‘now that it is always good credit check- 
ing to interview the customer's bank and 
ascertain what tangible accommodations 
the customer can depend upon. He said 
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it should also be determined how the 
account is functioning from a balance 
point of view, as nominal balances are 
indicative of slow receivables or lack of 
sales, and may also indicate an over- 
abundance of merchandise that is not 
moving rapidly. 

“If a bank loan is existing, find out 
when it was created and when it is 
due,’ cautioned Mr. Rubanow. ‘‘Com- 
mercial banks granting credit to cus- 
tomers engaged in seasonal production 
usually expect a clean-up at the end of 
the season? If this is not registered, 
your own deduction will lead you to 
conclude that either the concern has not 
functioned properly or is perhaps over- 
trading or carrying a large inventory, 
creating a condition of inability to meet 
the bank’s requirements. It is most de- 
sirable to ascertain the bank’s attitude 
on further cooperation on such a loan. 
Do not hesitate to confer with the bank, 
for if approached properly, banks 
answer questions freely.” 

The meeting was told by Mr. Ruba- 
now that it is also tremendously de- 
sirable to make personal contacts with 
customers and get first hand impressions 
of the principals in the business. 

In conclusion, he emphasized that 
banks are quite human in their trans- 
actions with their own customers, and 
said not to hesitate to approach the bank 
with any problem. The present bank 
motto is frankness all down the line, he 
explained, saying that guessing is not in 
the realm of credit granting, either com- 
mercial or banking. 


Standard branding 


In a survey just completed and pub- 
lished in Advertising and Selling 
(March), replies from 1,000 consum- 
ers in 30 eastern states indicated that 
a majority would buy by standard if 
Government standards were available, 
but would favor advertising brands 
within the quality grade. This survey, 
conducted by a private research agency, 
was designed to establish ‘‘authorita- 
tive, impartial information regarding 
the probable effect of Government grad- 
ing of goods on the public’s buying,” 
Advertising and Selling. 

This study is shown by the private re- 
search agency to have revealed that more 
than 70 percent of the people would be 
inclined to be guided by Government 
quality standards stamped on their 
purchases. For those who chose by 
grade, in this test, 52 percent selected 
the advertised brand when both adver- 
tised and little-known brands were grade 
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A, even though the advertised brand 
cost more. 

In a questionnaire designed to spec- 
ify rows or shelves of packages of each 
of three different products, the con- 
sumer was told to mark her first, second, 
etc., selections. The fourteen packages 
of each commodity afforded a choice 
between a known brand and an un- 
known brand in each case, at different 
prices, with some of the packages hav- 
ing Government grades on them and 
others not. Thus, there were seven 
choices each for the three products, as- — 
pirin, sheets, and paints. 

The principal conclusions reached in 
this private study are summarized as fol- 
lows: “In this emperic test of what the 
consumer will do if he is given a chance 
to do it . . . We have found that in 
many cases he will cling to the well- 
known brand, regardless of other in- 
fluences; that he will give the benefit of 
his knowledge of an advertised and 
well-known brand to his purchases 
within a grade; that a small difference 
in price is a relatively unimportant in- 
fluence, but that overwhelming numbers 
will look to see what grade the Govern- 
ment has put on an article and make a 
selection with this in mind.” 


Fun from 
our files 


Files often contain items of interest. 
Going through some office files re- 
cently we came across a letter. And 
the answer to it. For some reason or 
other the answer struck us as a mas- 
terpiece of cogency and terseness. 
Here are both the "Q." and the 
“ae 


My dear sir: 

I am compiling the opinions of persons 
qualified to have them, on the subject of 
cosmetics. Such staggering sums are paid 
out for cosmetics, and the increase in their 
use is so extraordinary, that I believe the 
time has come to find out the best thought 
of our leaders on this subject. 

1. Is the present use of cosmetics a passing 
fad, or is it here to sta’ 

2. Is it a phenomenon of 
cance? 

3. Is it a waste or a benefit? In other words, 
do cosmetics serve any good end? Or 
—_ good soap and water be prefer- 

le? 


Dear sir: 

This is in reply to your cosmetic ques- 
tionnaire: 

1. Ladies have been painting their faces for 
many centuries. As to how long they 
will continue to do so, your guess is as 

as mine. 

. In view of the annual outlay for cos- 
metics, I should say that the phenomenon 
is primarily economic. 

: paint covers a bad face, it is a bene- 
fit. When it covers a face, it is a 
waste. Your last is a “leading question.” 
I am afraid you are getting ready to mar- 
ket a new soap. 
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Credit careers 





JOHN H. WILES 


It is a pleasure to honor one of our old- 
est living members with a place in this 
monthly column. Mr. Wiles has a record 
of long and diversified activity in 
N.A.C.M. activities. 

But in response to our request for an 
autobiographical sketch, he said, with 
characteristic modesty, that he was “‘in- 
clined to submit the article in this form 
rather than a biographical sketch.of my 
own business life, because somehow I feel 
it is not altogether consistent for an in- 
dividual to write his own biography.” 

Accordingly, we have the following 
interesting story of credit’s progress 
through the years. 

“The extension and handling of cred- 
its in the present era is vastly different 
from what it was half a century ago, when 
I gained my first experience in this im- 
portant phase of any commercial business. 

“Then, the sales operations were con- 
fined to rather a limited area, depending 
upon the nature and scope of the busi- 
ness and the population of the territory 
served. In the old days, the territory and 
transactions were more restricted and 
there was a personal knowledge of the 
financial worth, honesty and business 
ability of the debtor. 

“There was not so much shifting and 
changing in accounts. Neither were there 
so many new merchants opening up with 
‘shoestring’ capital. Business honesty 
and integrity were on a higher plane and 
it Was not so easy to start a new business 
without capital gr successful experience. 

“The sale of a stock ‘in block’ between 
two suns was rare, as the prospective pur- 
chaser was concerned to know if a good 
title was vested in the seller and all mer- 


And now it is 
Pres. Evensen 

Walter Evensen, Treasurer, The Crane 
Co., was announced on April 2 as the 
new president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, by J. F. O'Keefe, 
Secretary. Mr. Evensen was elected by 





the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion to fill out the unexpired term of 
H. B. Ashton, of Carson Pirie Scott & 
Company, who had resigned. Mr. Ash- 
ton, ill for a number of months, is to 
devote himself exclusively to the busi- 
ness of getting well. 


Working Capital Position of 118 Leading Industrial and Mercantile 
Corporations: 1926-1932. (Millions of Dollars) 











| 1926 
Sechelt sy aCe | 765 
Marketable Securities........ 565 
NO io cose: cpa 1,053 
Inventories .... .... .... .... .| 1,869 
Miscellaneous .... ........ .... 76 

GR ce ie ick els GeO 
Accounts Payable................ 421 
Notes Payable..................... 115 
Miscellaneous ..............000++- 367 

Wet 60528 253 903 
Work. Capital.................... 3,425 
Current Ratios.................... 46 


chandise and other lawful debts were 






































Chief Changes 
1930 1931 1932 1929-1932 
1,040 963 1,003 |f 
1 
610 691 ia (ht ® 
1,132 950 740 —44 
* 1,906 1,610 1,325 —41 
91 80 69 
| 4,779 4,294 3,761 —28 
376 324 264 —47 
131 137 130 —37 
322 229 178 
829 690 572 —50 
3,950 3,604 3,189 —22 
5.8 6.2 6.6 


Mr. Ross has been elected President of 


paid. 

“During these early days, little or no 
dependence was placed on mercantile 
agency reports, but credit was largely ex- 
tended upon trade experiences, and there 
was an honest exchange of such informa- 
tion. 

“Through the practices and methods 
then existent, a broadened scope was de- 
vised through the organization of vari- 
ous local Credit Exchanges, which event- 
ually crystallized into the formation of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
and the various subdivisions which have 
proven of such value to all who are con- 
cerned in any phase of credit work. 

“During any economic depression, the 
hazard of credit is multiplied and there 
is mo avenue which promises such val- 
uable and dependable service as the Ad- 
justment Bureau, and the credit men of 
the nation are fortunate that such a 
Bureau is so efficiently sponsored by the 
National Association of Credit Men, but 
to accomplish the greatest beneficial re- 
sults will require the cooperation and 
support of all credit men.” 


Don Ross advances 


The title of President seems to be a 
“natural” for E. Don Ross of Portland, 


Ore. He is at once identified as the 


N.A.C.M.’s President during 1932-33 
and acting President during 1931-32 


when President elect Heimann stepped 
into the Executive Managership. Now 
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The Irwin-Hodson Co. of Portland. 
Rising prices vs. 

Y working capital 
(Cont. from p. 31) your balance sheet at 
the end of the year. 

In many lines of business, especially 
where information is not too good, it: is 
impossible to find out just what the cost 
of the goods sold is, but in such lines it 
is frequently possible to find out what the 
sales are and then make a mental calcula- 
tion as to what the customary margin 
would be and then estimate the cost. 
Statements from such persons not infre- 
quently would give information as to total 
expenses and, perhaps, net profits, and 
there again one would have a way of 
working backwards to the cost of goods 
sold. 

These are the three standbys of the 
person who is making, at least, a rough 
check on a situation. There are a number 
of other interesting relationships which 
would bear attention. A very rough test 
of the ability of a person to meet his bills 
is sometimes computed in this way: The 
man’s bills are shown in his statement as 
the amounts payable, What does he have 
with which to pay? He has the amount 
coming from his customers, that is to say, 
his sales, minus the amounts he has to use 
each month in the way of meeting his ex- 
penses. What is sometimes done is to 
take the sales per month, that is, the aver- 
age monthly sales, (Comt. on page 43) 
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Insurance 
digest 


Inaugurated be- 
cause of the credit 
fraternity's close 
contact with the 
insurance field 
and need of infor- 
mation about it. 


Insurance 
question box 


Q. Can creditors of an insured levy 
upon the cash value or proceeds of his 
life insurance payable to his wife and 
children? 

H. I. W. 

A. In answering this question the 
states as a whole may be divided into 
three groups: 


1. In the largest group there is a spe- 
cific statutory exemption of all life in- 
surance payable to wife, children or 
dependents regardless of whether the 
insured has reserved the right to change 


the beneficiary. 

following states: 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 

Columbia 

Florida 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota Wyoming 
2. In a few states there is an exemp- 

tion of a limited amount of life insur- 


In this group are the 


Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
‘North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 


* ance payable to wife, children or de- 


pendents regardless of whether the 
insured has reserved the right to change 
the beneficiary. In this group the states 
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of California, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
vada and Utah limit the exemption to 
the amount of insurance purchasable 
with $500 annual premiums; in Idaho 
the limit is $250. In Arizona and 
Mississippi the exemption is limited to 
the face amount of $10,000 of insur- 
ance and in South Dakota, $5,000. 

3. There are only two states, Illinois 
and Virginia, now in the group having 
no exemption statute similar to any of 
the above states. In Arizona and also 
Maryland (in amounts over $500) the 
statutes have been construed to exempt 
only proceeds payable at death and not 
cash values. In these four states the 
cash value of life insurance payable to 
wife, children or dependents may be 
seized by creditors of the insured where 
the latter has the right to control the 
cash value in any manner for his own 
benefit. 

In considering this whole subject re- 
member that there is a sharp distinction 
between life insurance payable to named 
beneficiaries and that payable to the 
estate of the insured. Where insurance 
is payable to the estate, cash value and 
proceeds are almost universally subject 
to claims of creditors of the insured. 


The salesman 

Y and credits 
(Cont. from page 9) the part of the cus- 
tomer, as well as any unfavorable com- 
ments he hears on the road. He can 
help save the house many a loss and 
also in many instances save an account 
for himself and the house.” 

Mr. E. L. Boneau, of the Brown Shoe 
Company of St. Louis, looks upon mod- 
ern successful business getting as a mat- 
ter of service in which the salesman and 
the credit executive must each play an 
important part. He insists that the sales- 
man must know the science of retailing 
in all of its branches and that when he 
is able to work closely with his cus- 
tomer so as to improve the credit struc- 
ture of the customer he is in fact doing 
a great service for the credit department 
of his house. Mr. Boneau’s opinion is 
expressed in the following: 

“The best service a salesman can pos- 
sibly render to a credit department, is 
to equip himself with a thorough know!- 
edge of his customer’s problems. When 
he knows the science of retail merchan- 
dising and is prepared to approach his 
customer from a standpoint of what is 
best for his interests, can get the cus- 


tomer’s confidence to the point where - 


he is permitted to work closely with him, 
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in his operating plans, and through con. 
structive suggestions bring about a bet- 
ter level in his business, inventories to 
sales, expenses to markup, and release 
inactive capital, usually found tied up in 
excess inventories, thus bringing about 
a more liquid condition in his customer's 
business, I think he is rendering about 
the highest type of service to the credit 
department ‘that any salesman can be 
expected to render. 

“The old theory was that the sales. 
man could help the credit department by 
a careful selection of accounts and help- 
ing to collect bills, as they mature. This, 
of course, is a temporary relief, but per- 
manent relief will come only from im- 
proving the credit structure of a cus- 
tomer, placing him in a position where 
it is possible for him to pay his bills 
as they mature. In that manner, the 
risk, usually prevalent, will have im- 
proved, and collection efforts greatly 
minimized.” 


Los Angeles: 

4 convention city 
(Cont. fr. p. 16) attendant revision and 
modernization of courses of study until 
today the schools of this community 
rank with the highest anywhere. 

. Los Angeles County has become 
known as the “cultural center” of the 
Western Americas. This sobriquet is 
justly merited. The many music, art, 
literary, religious and other cultural in- 
stitutions are evidence that here man’s 
interest is not entirely centered on ma- 
terial things, but gives much time to 
cultural affairs. 

The prospective resident in search of 

a cultural center in which to settle, work, 
raise a family in the finest sort of en- 
vironment, or spend his days in retire- 
ment will find his El Dorado in Los 
Angeles County. 


a 

Call Again 

Unwelcome collector: “Messrs. Goe 
& Gettit have commissioned me to 
collect that little account you owe to 
Doctor Upcut.” 

Victim: “Well, let me congratulate 
you; you have a permanent job.” 


a 

Tramp: “Lady, have you a piece of 
cake handy, to give to a poor man who 
hasn’t had a bite of anything for two 
days?” 

Lady: “Cake? Why, isn’t bread 
good enough for you?” 

Tramp: “Ordinarily, yes, Ma‘am, 
but this is my birthday and I wish to 
celebrate a little.” 
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Rising prices 
’ vs. working capital 


(Cont. fr. p. 41) and subtract from that 
figure average monthly expenses and sim- 
ply assume that that balance would be 
available for taking care of the payables. 
In that way you get a rough notion as to 
how many months it would take to clear 
up the payables. 

Sometimes a rough check of that sort 
will give a very good notion as to why 
Jones is either slow, prompt or dis- 
counting. On the face of it, that looks 
a little unreasonable because we know, 
as a practical matter, that sales are not 
immediately available as cash. That is 
true, but if one has to wait because cer- 
tain sales are first converted into receiv- 
ables and then the receivables are con- 
verted into cash, one must remember 
that the receivables which represented 
last month’s sales will be coming in in 
cash this month, and so while the for- 
mula is crude, it should work very well 
if there is no large sensonal element in 
the business. Unfortunately, there are 
a good many businesses of that sort, 
which make these little rules of thumb 
difficult of application. 

A period when business is picking up 
is hardly a time to be unduly harsh. 
At such a time, it is even possible to 
take reasonable credit risks not justified 
when conditions were getting gradually 
worse. Such a course means entertain- 
ing a reasonable flexible credit policy 
rather than any lowering of standards. 
Indeed it would be well to impress upon 
debtors the desirability of plowing back 
profits to care for the increased need for 
working capital. Such profits are really 
very often ‘‘nominal” rather than ‘‘real’”’ 
for they arise from a rising price level 
that is diminishing the value, or buying 
power, of the dollar. The point was 
stated as follows in the annual report of 
Swift & Company for 1933: 

“Some of our products made profits 
due to rising inventory prices. While 
the prices of our products were lower 
on an average than in previous years, 
some products advanced during the year, 
enabling us to earn a profit on part of 
the inventory. Properly speaking, such 
profits are capital gains rather than 
merchandising profits... .” 

In order to prevent such profits from 
being distributed, they were set up as a 
“Reserve for Inventory Price Declines” 
tather than as “Earned Surplus.” 

In view of the chastened mood of 
business generally after the difficulties 
of the recent past, credit men should 
find debtors responsive to suggestions 


for conserving profits both ‘paper’ and 
real in order to maintain the working 
capital in a strong position. An ability 
to distinguish the effect of rising prices 
and expansion as the cause of slow 
payments from the usual weakness, 
should enable a more judicious and 
profitable handling of credit and collec- 
tion problems. 


q 


"California, here we come!" 


39th Annual N. A.C. M. Convention 
and 4th Credit Congress of Industry 


Los Angeles . . . June 11-15 


7 
Below Zero 


He: “You are the sunshine of my 
life, darling.” 

She: “Oh, Cuthbert!” 

He: “You reign alone in my heart.” 

She: “Oh, Cuthbert!” 

He: “With you at my side I could 
weather any storm.” 

She: “Excuse me, Cuthbert, but is 
this a proposal or a weather report?” 


The English 
M position 


(Cont. from page 26) companies have to 
contend in connection with road trans- 
port is taken into account. It is quite 
definite that a very large amount of 
traffic which in former years was carried 
by rail, is now being carried by road, but 
there are no reliable figures which can 
be used in forming an assessment of 
this. 

It is possible also that the eagerly await- 
ed budget may indicate another hopeful 
change. If the surplus which is awaited 
is a substantial one, it may enable the 
Road Fund to be used for the purpose 
for which it was primarily intended. 
This Fund is obtained by taxes on all 
classes of motor vehicles, both pleasure 
and transport, and the money thus ob- 
tained was meant to be available for the 
improvement in roads, bridges, and so 
on. For some time this Fund was used 
for its original purpose and as a result 
the roads of this country claim to be the 
best in the world. 

During the years of depression, how- 
ever, through which this country has 
been passing, this Road Fund has on 
more than one occasion been “raided” 
by Chancellors of the Exchequer, who 
have diverted the fund from the purpose 
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for which they were granted, to assist 
in balancing the budget. If we can now 
continue to spend for new arterial roads 
and for the improvement of the existing 
highways, we shall undoubtedly consid- 
erably increase the number of employed. 

If we look back for twelve or eighteen 
months, probably the greatest change in 
Great Britain is in the psychology of its 
people. Those who are now in employ- 
ment ate losing that sense of insecurity 
which not so very long ago hung like 
a cloud over many factories, offices and 
shops. Large numbers of people al- 
though in employment at that time were 
harassed by the haunting fear that every 
week the number of hands was being 
reduced, and there was always a ques- 
tion as to who would be the next to be 
“stood off’. Many of the same firms 
today, however, are either working over- 
time or have increased the number of 
their employees, and those who are in 
employment now as a general rule, may 
consider that their work is reasonably 
safe and secure. 

Employers too are more hopeful. 
There is a general feeling that the worst 
is past and a sense that though trade 
may improve very slowly, this country 
at any rate, is making steady progress 
along the road to recovery. 


How much is 
peace of mind 
worth? 


Asx the man 


who has secured the 
future of himself and 
his family with life 
insurance. 

He will tell you that 
it’s worth more than it 
costs to know his family 
is safe, no matter what 
happens. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 


|. MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, 

Please send me information about life 

insurance for protection. 
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) $ Answers to 


credit 


_ questions 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 
gerding legal rights and liabilities. 
Such advice should be obtained from 
an attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such inquir- 
ies are received, information is fur- 
nished only as to the general principle 
of law involved. 


Taxation 

Q. A died leaving his property in 
trust, the income to be paid annually in 
equal instalments to B, a son, and C, a 
wife, during their joint lives, all to go 
to the survivor of them during the sur- 
vivor's life and to descend to the chil- 
dren of B, upon the death of the sur- 
vivor. A fwe destroyed the property, 


which was income-producing business 
property, resulting in a loss greater than 
the amount of the insurance. Is this loss 
deductible, if so by whom? 

A. The loss is deductible by the 


trustee who has the legal title in the 
property and so is the taxpayer. It is 
not deductible by any of the beneficiaries, 
although it may and does effect the in- 
come later distributable to them from 
the trust. Insofar as a taxpayer may not 
claim a loss for the destruction of some- 
thing that was never his, the beneficiaries 
of a ttust may not deduct pro rata in 
their individual tax returns, the net op- 
erating loss of the trust. 

Contracts 

Q. I understand that the size of 
type used, has an effect on the legality 
of some contracts in the State of Vir- 
ginia. Is this true, and if so what is the 
effect? 

A. Yes this is true, and the effect is 
set forth in Chapter 257 of the laws of 
Virginia, which reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the general assembly 
of Virginia, that no contract in writing 
entered into between a citizen of this 
State and any person, firm, company or 
corporation, domestic or foreign doing 
business in this State, for the sale and 


future delivery of any goods or chattels, 


machinery or mechanical devices, or per- 
sonal property of any kind or sort what- 
soever, shall be binding upon the pur- 
chaser, where the form is printed and 
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furnished by the person, firm, company, 
or corporation, unless all of the provi- 
sions of such contract are clearly and 
plainly printed or written; and, where 
printed, such provisions and covenants 
and all stipulations as to the rights of 
the vendor shall be in type of not less 
than the size known as ten point; and 
wherever in such contract, printed upon 
a form furnished by the vendor, it is 
stipulated that said vendor is not to be 
bound by any verbal agreement or modi- 
fications of the terms of such printed 
contract, then such stipulations shall be 
printed as a separate paragraph or para- 
graphs and in type not smaller than 
pica. Should any of said contract, in- 
cluding the special stipulations herein- 
before mentioned, be printed in less 
than the size of type hereby prescribed, 
and the agent or salesman of such per- 
son, firm, company or corporation enter 
into any verbal or written collateral 
agreement with the vendee, on the part 
of the person, firm, company or corpora- 
tion modifying or changing said printed 
agreement or the parts of said contract 
which are printed, then the vendee may, 
in any action instituted to enforce such 
contract, or the payment of any sum of 
money agreed to be paid under the said 
contract, be allowed to introduce such 
collateral agreement, or contract, in 
modification thereof, or any verbal state- 
ment made by said agent or salesman in 
modification thereof, in evidence in such 
action, and the same, if proved, shall be 
considered by the court or jury trying 
the case as a part of such printed con- 
tract. 


Pioneers 
’ and traditions 


(Cont. from page 21) enacted bad check 
laws through the initiative of our Com- 
mittees. 

A moral breakdown was startlingly 
visible by the increase of commercial 
crime. The Prosecution Department and 
its manager were unable to cope with 
the rising number of complaints. In 
these four years, 581 indictments were 
obtained by the Department and over 
100 convictions. This rising tide of 
commercial crime called for heroic treat- 
ment and acting under the instructions 
of the 1924 convention, the National 
Directors in annual meeting determined 
to raise a fund of $2,000,000 to fight 
the evil. 

Realizing the need of working closer 
with the local units on all of the big 
projects for credit defense and service, 
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the Directors approved the idea of divid- 
ing the country into three divisions, 
Eastern, Central and Western, with as- 
sistant managers located in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. Buffalo was 
the convention host of 1924. The per- 
manency of the business improvement 
and the trend of agricultural prices were 
the spotlights of this convention. A 
membership decrease for the year of 
1581 was reported and the national 
roster stood at 30,103. During the four 
years, the local units had increased to 
140, but the total membership had sus- 
tained a decline of 3287. A further 
deficit in the year’s finances was te- 
ported by the treasurer. Eugene Elkus 
of San Francisco, a splendid worker 
since 1902, was elected president, A. J. 
Peoples, first vice president, and R. T. 
Baden, of Baltimore, second vice presi- 
dent. In this cycle of “Confusion 
Years,” there was not the slightest 
abatement in the Association’s defense. 
It had made a gallant fight against 
forces that would not yield. 


Practical 

Y credit filing 
(Cont. from page 10) such an error in lost 
time and misfiled papers. Just this one 
simple matter alone is responsible for 
many so-called “filing troubles.” 

An obvious—but blithely disregarded 
—tule for an efficient file is do not over- 
crowd. Folders should contain 40 to 50 
papets. An average file drawer should 
contain about 50 divisions of the alpha- 
bet. This is not a matter of appearance 
alone. Overcrowding creates errors and 
slows up the work of finding papers 
when wanted. 

Of course these principles apply with 
equal force to the Collection Follow-Up 
File. However, because of the element 
of follow-up, a slightly different sys- 
tem is desirable. Since only a limited 
number of accounts are in process of 
collection at any one time, this file does 
not need as complete an alphabetical in- 
dex as a general file. All data pertain- 
ing to the collection of an overdue ac- 
count are filed in a type of folder similar 
to the one illustrated. 

On the face of this folder spaces are 
provided for indicating all the collec- 
tion efforts that have been made with 
regard to the account. There is like- 
wise a space provided for follow-up 
dates. 

The form shown herewith is one that 
is used successfully by many companies. 
It is not a standard form, however, but 
is drawn up by the user and reproduced 
by some cheap process such as photo- 
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offset. On the folder shown the sym- 
bols represent L-Letter—W-Wire—T- 
Telephone—P-Personal Call........ or legal 
action. 

Blank folders, with the numbers 1 to 
31 on the upper half are used. When 
filed, a signal is placed over the date 
corresponding to the last date shown 
in the follow-up column on the face of 
the folder. Thus, on the 24th, the file 
clerk automatically sends all folders with 
signals on 24 to the desk of the proper 
executive. Without even opening the 
folder he can see just what steps have 
been taken to date and make proper 
disposition of the matter. While the 
folder shown indicates 1 to 31, one di- 
vided into ten 3 day periods will be 
equally satisfactory. 

The system works simple. The Credit 
Department's visible index shows that 
the Jones Company’s payment of June 
15th is overdue. On July 2nd, the re- 
sponsible executive sends the Jones Com- 
pany a letter. A folder is made out for 
the Collection File. Debtor is given 
until July 9th for answer. Carbon copy 
of letter number 1 is filed, in correct 
alphabetical sequence, and entry is made 
on face of folder. A metal tab is placed 
over figure 9 on top of folder. Should 
the Jones Company answer prior to July 
9, their letter and copy of company’s 
answer are filed in the collection folder. 
When the matter is finally adjusted, 
folder is removed from the active file 
and placed in transfer file—or, in some 
cases, the correspondence is transferred 
to the general files of the department. 

In conjunction with this method, fold- 
ers equipped with prong fasteners are 
excellent. All papers relating to a given 
claim are thus fastened securely in the 
folder and are always ready when 
needed. While not strictly necessary, I 
think this feature is worth while. 

It is possible to file collection folders 
in a straight 1 to 31 follow-up manner. 
I think the alphabetical sequence makes 
papers more readily available at all 
times. The signals on the folders, by 
their very position, call attention to the 
accounts to be followed up on a given 
day and, of course, all folders are 
checked against the executive's own 
daily collection follow-up lists. 

This system is intentionally simple 
because I have found that, in the long 
run, anything which tends to complicate 
filing is to be avoided. During the past 
ten years there has been an elimination 
of one time filing “systems” which re- 
quired a knewledge of calculus and 
metaphysics for their understanding. 


Today we have decided that, since we ¢ 


all know the alphabet, we might as well 
stick to it. 


The system discussed herein is work- 
able and is widely used. It can handle 
a large or small volume of data. It can 
be understood by any one. If thought- 
fully installed, it will work well for 
any company. 

Some minor points—which you prob- 
ably know—that keeps your files in good 
order are: 


Strict alphabetical sequence. (Have 
standard decisions about “Mac” and 
“Mc,” “A&B Co.,” etc.) 


No hand written inscriptions. 





Typewritten pasters for every file 

folder. 

All folders back of guides—never 
in front. 

All papers in chronological order 
within folders. 

Latest letter always in front. 

The strict observance of these little 
suggestions will help make the “hidden” 
papers vanish from your scheme of fil- 
ing; will make any data available at 
any time within a few seconds—which, 
after all, is the real purpose and the 
whole story of filing your records. 
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ACTION FOR PURCHASE PRICE. DE- 
FENSE OF FRAUD. PLEADING. SUF- 
FICIENCY. (N. Y.) 


The complaint herein seeks to recover 
$4,983.20 for goods sold and delivered. The 
amended answer sets up two affirmative de- 
fenses and a counterclaim. A motion was 
made by plaintiff to strike out the defense 
contained in paragraphs marked “Fourth,” 
“Fifth,” “Sixth,” “Seventh” and “Eighth” of 
said amended answer, on the ground that it 
was insufficient, and to dismiss the counter- 
claim on the ground that it was not a coun- 
terclaim that could be pleaded to plaintiff's 
cause of action. The court granted the 
motion. 

Held that it is evident that the counter- 
claim in conversion growing out of an inde- 
pendent transaction is in no way connected 
with the subject-matter of the complaint, and 
was not properly pleaded. The allegations 
contained in paragraphs “Fourth” to “Eighth” 
inclusive of the amended answer, if proved, 
may constitute a defense to the entire cause 
of action. It is alleged that plaintiff cor- 
poration and defendant corporation are con- 
trolled by one Sam Kaplan who was not only 
president of the plaintiff corporation, but is 
the sole person financially interested therein; 
that the ol stock of defendant corporation 
was owned by the Moving Picture Machine 
Operators Union Local 306, a voluntary as- 
sociation of more than seven persons, and re- 
ferred to as Local 306; that Kaplan was 
president thereof and that by virtue of his 
office, Kaplan was also gentaeee of defendant 
corporation and was otherwise standing in a 
fiduciary relation to defendant corporation 
and Local 306; that he caused the merchan- 
dise alleged in the complaint to be sold to 
defendant and to be sent to defendant al- 
though aa were not nec for the proper 
conduct of the affairs of defendant corpora- 
tion, and that the alleged purchase by de- 
fendant corporation was made “‘fictitiously at 
exorbitant prices by the said Sam Kaplan, 
while in control of both plaintiff dad de 
fendant corporations” and were made without 
any authority, and solely for the se of 
defrauding defendant corporation for the 
benefit of Sam Kaplan individually. The 
allegations of this defense are sufficient, if 
proved to defeat plaintiff's claim. It was 
error to strike out the defense, and the order 
to that extent should be reversed and the mo- 
ne denied. ——- for the reasons wel, the 
judgment and order granting motion for sum- 
marty judgment should be reversed and mo- 
tion denied. Sam Kaplan Manufacturing & 
Supply Co., Inc. v. Motorized Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc. (2 appeals). N. Y. App. 
Div., 1st Dept. Decided January 19, 1934. 
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TRADING IN GRAIN FUTURES ON 
MARGIN. CUSTOMER'S LIABILITY TO 
BROKER. LEGALITY OF TRANSAC- 
TIONS. (PENNA.) 


Defendant engaged in trading in grain 
futures with plaintiffs, who are commodity 
brokers, with membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade. In the course of his deal- 
ings, he deposited with them $18,500 as 
margins on his transactions. Ultimately plain- 
tiffs sold him out because of his failure to 
keep his accounts adequately covered and 
when this was done, he was indebted to them 
in the sum of $5,695.17 which he refused to 
pay. Plaintiffs brought suit to recover this 
sum and defendant filed a counterclaim for 
the amount of his deposit. On the trial of 
the case the jury rendered a verdict in plain- 
wok favor for _ cape = Soe 
with interest. From the resulting judgment 
defendant appeals. 

Held that the attitude assumed by defend- 
ant is not any too praiseworthy. He employed 
plaintiffs as his agents to carry on his specu- 
lative transactions on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. They did so in accordance with the 
rules of that body. At a time in the course 
of his dealings when his marginal deposits 
were not sufficient to protect the purchases 
which plaintiffs had made for his account, 
after due notice they sold him out. At his 
request and upon his undertaking to make 
his margins d, they repurchased his con- 
tracts. He deposited with them $2,000 in 
cash and gave them a post-dated check for a 
like sum, which was not paid. In asking 
plaintiffs to reinstate his contracts, he rati- 
fied their acts. When again closed out be- 
cause of his default, he contended in effect 
that the transactions which plaintiffs carried 
on for him were invalid in that they had 
“wholly failed to make the alleged purchases 
and sales in his behalf.” He bases this, not 
upon proof that plaintiffs did not make the 
oo on the Chicago Board of Trade, 

ut upon the proposition that they “matched” 
their purchase and sales order. While plain- 
tiffs were members of the Board of Trade of 
Chicago, they were not what is known as 
“clearing members.” Actual trading on the 
Chicago Board of Trade is carried on prin- 
cipally through speanting members.” Upon 
receipt of a buying order from defendant, 
plaintiffs would telegraph the order to a 
clearing member in Chicago, without naming 
their principal. The clearing member then 
made the purchase and the wheat exchange 
issued to him a memorandum that the pur- 
chase had been made. The clearing broker 
would inform plaintiffs of this and they in 
turn noticed the defendant in writing. If the 
clearing house broker received an order to 
sell the same kind of grain that plaintiffs’ 
buying order had covered for the same 
month's delivery, then the purchase order 
and the sale order were matched or offset 
against each other by the exchange and the 
clearing broker would be considered a buyer 
or seller only as to the difference in the 
amount of grain. However, under the rules 
of the exchange, plaintiffs were bound, be- 
tween the first and the last days of the 
month in which, under his future contract, he 
was entitled to receive the grain, to make de- 
livery to defendant of warehouse receipts for 
the grain which defendant had actually 
ordered to be purchased. Plaintiffs do not 
conduct a bucket shop. They were not bet- 
ting with defendant on the rise or fall of the 
market. All that they received out of the 
transactions carried on for him was the cus- 
tomary brokerage commission on the pur- 
a ae ee a — omens 

ivi wi e i in 
Pal Transactions of ‘enue or sale 
on the Chicago Board of Trade are governed 
as to the legalities of the transactions by the 
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law of Illinois. Appellant argues that the 
lower court erred in charging the jury that 
the broker's method of doing business was 
legal under the law of Illinois and that de- 
fendant was bound thereby. The court thinks 
there was sufficient in the record to warrant 
the court in so charging. The defendant of- 
fered no testimony. e same thing may be 
said as to defendant's knowledge of, and 
assent to, the rules or usages of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He knew the transactions 
which he was carrying on through plaintiffs 
were effected on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
This he admits in his affidavit of defense, 
and had notice of in the confirmations he re- 
ceived, Therefore, he was visited with 
knowledge of the Board’s rules which per- 
mitted the matching of orders to buy and 
orders to sell. Judgment affirmed. Winslow 
et al. v. Kaiser. Penna. Supreme Ct., East 
Dist. Decided January 15, 1934. 


WHETHER SALE OF ASSETS IN COM- 
PLIANCE WITH BULK SALES LAW. 
INSOLVENT CORPORATION. (N. Y.) 

The main question presented upon this 
appeal is whether or not the Co-Ed Dress- 
makers, Inc., made a bulk sale of its mer- 
chandise and fixtures in compliance with Sec. 
44 of the Personal Property Law. If it did 
not, appellant is entitled to the relief which 
it sought. Co-Ed Dressmakers, Inc., became 
insolvent in May, 1932. Prior to that time it 
was indebted to appellant on a note. In Octo- 
ber of that year appellant obtained a judg- 
ment for a balance due on the note. A com- 
mittee of creditors was organized on May 
20th, 1932, after it was ascertained that Co- 
Ed Dressmakers, Inc., was insolvent. Appel- 
lant was not represented on the committee 
and took no part in the agreement pertaining 
to a bulk sale of the assets of the insolvent 
corporation. Under the terms of this agree- 
ment, each creditor who was a party to it 
obtained 70% of the amount of its claim. 
Plaintiff bank is the only creditor which did 
not accept the share which the debtor and the 
committee attempted to allot. At the close 
of the entire case, plaintiff asked for judg- 
ment “to the extent necessary to satisfy that 
judgment of $2,800.” Defendants on the 
other hand, moved to dismiss the complaint. 
The Court granted the motion to dismiss, 
apparently upon the theory that defendants 
had complied with the provisions of the Bulk 
Sales Law. 

Held that in so doing the Court was in 
error. The difficulty with defendants’ con- 
tentions is that there was no actual sale of 
the assets. What occurred was a voluntary 
transfer of the assets to a representative of the 
debtors. In so far as the appellant is con- 
cerned, the transfer was in fact fraudulent. 
The court does not doubt that the creditors’ 
committee acted in good faith.. On the other 
hand, it is quite apparent that defendants 
were motivated by a desire to reap the bene- 
fits of a fraudulent transfer. This is evidenced 
by the fact that a considerable sum of money, 
running into thousands of dollars and also a 
valuable trade name, found their way back 
into the hands of the debtors’ nominees. This 
plaintiff is entitled to judgment as prayed for 
in the complaint. Judgment reversed and 
judgment directed for plaintiff as prayed for 
in the complaint. Sterling National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York v. Complex 
Dresses, Inc. et al. N. Y. App. Div., 1st 
Dept. Decided February 2, 1934. 


BANKRUPTCY. “REQUIREMENTS” 
CONTRACT. AGREEMENT TO BUY ALL 
ICE CREAM REQUIRED FOR BANK- 
RUPT’S STORES FOR TEN YEARS. 
WHETHER ABANDONMENT ON BANK- 
RUPTCY IS A BREACH. (N.Y.) 

* The Consolidated Dairy Products Company 
filed a claim against the bankrupt estate. The 
trustee moved to exp the claim but the 
referee held the claim valid. The trustee 
brought the matter here on petition to fe 












view. The claim is based on a “require- 
ments” contract made by the bankrupt with a 
predecessor of claimant which will be referred 
to as Consolidated. The bankrupt owned and 
operated a chain of retail stores. The con- 
tract is dated May 3, 1928. Under it the 
bankrupt agreed for ten years to buy from 
the Consolidated all ice cream “required for 
its stores,” The contract contains apt pro- 
vision relative to quality, price and deliveries. 
By another clause the Consolidated agreed 
to sell 15,000 shares of its stock to the - 
rupt at $18.50 a share (the stock was then 
selling on the Stock Exchange at $38 a 
share), and to give an interest in a certain 
option a stock of another corporation. The 
bankrupt was to Cause certain subsidiaries 
similarly to agree to purchase their require- 
ments of ice cream from the Consolidated. 
The contract was performed by the bankrupt 
until August 29, 1932, when it filed a volun- 
tary petition in ptcy use of insol- 
vency. It was duly adjudicated bankrupt and 
a receiver took possession of its stores and 
other property. Subsequently the trustee in 
bankruptcy notified the Consolidated that the 
contract was not adopted. As a result of the 
bankruptcy the bankrupt ceased doing busi- 
ness and has not purchased any ice cream. 
The claimant insists that although there is no 
express obligation on t's part to stay 
in business and to have requirements for ten 
years, such an obligation is to be implied, and 
that the abandonment of business on bank- 
ruptcy was a breach. The sole issue is 
whether there was an obligation on the bank- 
rupt to have requirements for ten years. 
Held that the view has been taken that 
where the buyer engages to buy from the 
seller all his requirements of an article 
for a definite period, the seller agreeing to 
sell on agreed terms, the subject-matter of 
the contract is the buyer’s actual requirements 
during the period. If his requirements taper 
off or altogether cease, either because of a 
change in his needs or because of a sale or 
discontinuance of his business, there is no 
default. He did not agree to buy any specific 
quantity, but only his requirements. No 
promise to continue to have requirements 
will be read into the contract. Subterfuges 
or evasions would doubtless not be tolerated, 
but the buyer’s conduct in good faith deter- 
mines his requirements. The same effect is 
iven to output contracts; if the seller cuts 
wn his manufacture or even closes up his 
plant in good faith, he has still performed 
his undertaking. The weight of authority 
supports this construction of the ordinary re- 
quirements contract and the ordinary output 
contract. When a buyer agrees to buy his 
requirements from a seller, he means his re- 
quirements whatever they may be. If the 
ies had intended that the buyer should 
bound to take goods according to his re- 
quirements in the past, they would have ex- 
pressed that intention or would have inserted 
a specific quantity as the amount to be pur- 
chased. On meee and the weight of 
authority, it seems clear that where the buyer 
makes a contract to purchase his requirements 
of a commodity for a term, he has not broken 
his contract when his requirements diminish 
or when he ceases to have any requirements 
by reason of retirement from business, volun- 
tary or involuntary. A provision that he shall 
continue to have requirements is not ordin- 
atily implied. Other provisions of the re- 
quirements contract may be strong enough to 
indicate an agreement that the buyer was to 
remain in business and continue to have re- 
quirements. Claimant insists that the pro- 
vision requiring it to sell 15,000 shares of its 


stock to the bankrupt at a figure which was - 


one-half the market price is such an indica- 
tion. But the transfer of stock, giving the 

upt an interest in the claimant’s busi- 
ness, is not the same as a cash payment. The 
transfer of stock to the bankrupt was doubt- 
less intended to stipulate the purchase of ice 


cream by the bankrupt by giving it an interest 


in the claimant's business. This feature of 
the contract is not enough to warrant the 
court in importing into the contract a pro- 
vision that is not there, that the bankrupt 
must continue in business for the ten-year 
term. It is not intimated that the bankruptcy 
was not in good faith, nor is it suggested that 
a desire to escape from obligations under the 
contract with the claimant prompted the filing 
of the petition in bankruptcy. The bankrupt 
performed its contract with claimant and the 
latter has no claim for damages. Order of 
referee reversed. Matter of United Cigar 
Stores comene + America. U. S. Dist. Ct., 
So. Dist of N. Y. Decided February 3, 1934. 


SALE OF GASOLINE. DELIVERY AND 
ACCEPTANCE OF INFERIOR QUALITY. 
PURCHASER’S RIGHT TO CANCEL CON- 
TRACT AS TO FUTURE INSTALLMENTS. 
(OKLA.) 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
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FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORP. 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Action for breach of contract. Plaintift 
and defendant entered into a contract whereby 
the former agrced to sell and the latter to 
purchase 35 tank cars of gasoline, shipment 
to be made at approximately a car a day. The 
quality of gasoline was specifically agreed 
upon. When the purchasing company had 
accepted and paid for 15 cars, it notified the 
selling company to cancel the order, for the 
reason that the first 15 cars were defective in 
quality. The er though acceptin 
the early installments, promptly complain 
of the defective quality thereof and demanded 
an observance of the terms of the contract. 
The seller, notwithstanding such complaint, 
continued to ship the inferior grade. 

Held that the purchaser is justified in as- 
suming that the seller does not intend to 
abide by the terms of the contract and may 
cancel the same as to future installments. 
Judgment for defendant (Cont. on page 48) 
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Court 
Y decisions 


(Continued from page 47) (the purchaser) 
affirmed. Valley Refining Co. v. Rock Island 
Refining Co. Okla. Supreme Ct. Decided 
January 30, 1934. 


CONDITIONAL SALES CONTRACT. 
CONSTRUCTION OF TWO _ INSTRU- 
MENTS. (OHIO) 

The claim of plaintiff, the New York 
Studios, is predicated upon two instruments, 
which together, it is contended, constitute a 
conditional sales contract. Plaintiff submitted 
a list of merchandise which the Strand Build- 
ing Company of Middletown, Ohio, wished 
to purchase. The instrument was in effect 
a complete order or offer to purchase. Had 
it been signed by the Strand Building Com- 

pany and accepted by plaintiff, it would have 
constituted by its terms a conditional sale of 
the merchandise described therein. The in- 
strument stated that the title to and owner- 
ship of the “property herein specified, and 
any other property at any time furnished” 
shall remain in P aintiff until the purchase 
price is fully paid. This offer, however, was 
not accepted. It apparently was considered 
as a bid of the New York Studios; it was 
evidently desired that the contract should be 
concluded outside of the State of Ohio, plain- 
tiff not having the right to do business there- 
in. Thereafter, a complete contract was en- 
tered into by the Building Company and 
plaintiff. In clause 2, it embodies by refer- 
ence the materials set forth in the “offer” 
(the first instrument); it states, “The con- 
tractor and the purchaser agree that the ma- 
terials to be furnished and the work to be 
done by the contractor are:” and then ap- 
pears the reference to the lists in the offer. 


Orders 


are the order 
of the day. 


and now is the time to check — re- 


quirements for credit and 
forms. 


A manual for men 
who know 
they must know 


at all times just what's what, 
and where, in regard toevery 


step in a sale, from getting 
the order to getting the cash. 


5000 alert credit executives are 
in this group. They've bought the 
new 1934 Credit Manual of Com- 
mercial Laws. Have you? If not, 
we suggest that you write now— 
while it’s in your mind—for your 
copy. Only $4.00 for a book that 
can save you dollars for every cent 
you invest in it. 


Published by the 
National Association of Credit Men, 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


inancial 


Two new envelope-style financial statement 
forms have just been introduced. Form 5E, 
illustrated here, is for corporations; Form 3E for 


individuals or partnerships 


Carrying the seal of approval of the National 
Association of Credit Men, these self-mailing 


Held that no more definite terms of limi 
tion of application of the first instrum 
could be employed than the words “materi 
to be furnished” and “work to be dor 
Certainly if a conditional sale were int 
there would have appeared mention thereg 
in the clauses relating to reimbursement g 
terms of payment. The contract was not 
conditional sales contract, and plaintiff } 
no reservation of title. Judgment for plai 
tiff reversed. Title Guarantee & Trust Co.g 
New York Studios. Ohio Ct. of Appeals, % 
Dist. Decided January 31, 1934. ‘ 


Pass the mustard 

Cannibal: “We've just captured 
actor.” 

Chief: ‘“‘Hurray! I was hoping for 
good ham sandwich!” 2 


—Penn. Punch Boul, | 


Made no difference 4 

“Is your son improving his oppa a 
tunities in college?” 4 

“Yes; he’s just as tough on $1,000 a 
year as the millionaire’s son in the next” 
room who spends $5,000.” 4 
ae Humor, — 


Privacy 
She (reading sign over box office) 
“O Phil, it says, ‘Entire Balcony 50m 
Phil: “What of it?” 
She: “‘Let’s get it so we can be all 
alone.” i 
—Missouri Showman. 
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forms also carry evidence of transmission 
through the mails—a protection that is always 
important in case of fraudulent operation by your 


buyer. 


Send for our FREE folio of sample forms. 


Today! 
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